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“OUR WAREHOUSE-JUST ROUND THE 
CORNER~WE HAD TO RE-EQUIP IT- 
ALL THE SHELVING, STORAGE BINS, 
CUPBOARDS AND PARTITIONS ARE 


steeL BY Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE” 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
Flat 15 for 3/- - 25 for 5/- 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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She onost destenguishedt acme in Frowel Goods 


What the Press say 


A series of impartial comments 


“This is a unique example of 
British engineering at its best and 
will lead the world in sports car 
design.” Sportiog Life 


LIGHTNESS is essential 
in travel goods—and Antler has 
always ied in this respect—but to 
combine it with strength takes the 
skill and experience of Antler work- 
manship. Unmistakable, too, is the 
beauty ot line, finish and quality of 
Antler travel goods; yet you'll be sur- 
prised how inexpensive they can be. 


The 44 Litre Mark VI 
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Protection 


BURBERRY materials have pro- 
tected explorers in the Arctic 
and less venturesome beings 
through the rigours of an 
English winter—it seems doubt- 
ful which may be the greater 
recommendation! How gratify- 
ing, then, that the Burberry 
also gives such ‘cool protection 
against summer rains. Trulythe 
secret of the popularity of the 
Burberry among connoisseurs 
lies in its unique combination 
of protection without heat— 
and warmth without weight. 


You may be lucky, if not, place 
an order, the Burberry is 
. worth waiting for. 


The BURBERRY 


The World’s Best Weatherproof 


BURBERRYS 


. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone - - Whitehall 3343 
Agents in all principal towns. 
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SuRBrReRy 


BURBERRYS LTD 











IT’S THE WEIGHT ‘ 
BEHIND THE 
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Ever-Ready super-keen ~ 
Corrux Blades are hol- 
low-ground from speci- 
ally made surgical steel— 
steel with enough weight 
to take a hollow ground 
edge and hold it longer 
than ordinary wafer 
blades. After grinding 
comes honing and strop- 
ping. Each blade is 
stropped 4840 times. 


Ever-Re 
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What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the Pipe Major, 
they’re discussing Burrough’s Gin. People who 
know just how good really good gin is, always try 
for Burrough’s because it is triple distilled. It is 
this extra refinement that makes Burrough’s Gin 
soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin always 
“keeps its place” in even the most delicate cocktails. 
Maximum price 25/3 per bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS 


iT §S TREPLeE 





DISTILLED! 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 75, CALE DISTILLERY, HUTTON ROAD, S.E.1I 









%& 4-valve superhet 
x Long and medium waves 
%* in-built aerial 

%* Lizard skin style finish 


MODEL BP 426 


£13-13-0 


(Less baitery and accumulator) 
Purchase Tax £2. 19.2 


This lightweight battery portable, which 
measures only 12} » 7} x 11 inches, is’ 
designed for leisurely listening—at the 
seaside or the bedside, in the country or 


This set is typical of 
the fine Philco models 
which will be exhibited 
at Radiolympia. 


STAND 
beside the garden hammock. In volume 
| and fidelity of tone it equals many a mains 25 
set and, like all Philco productions, it is a 
really sound engineering job that will give RADIOLYMPIA 
good service for many years. OCT. 1-11 





PHILCO RADIO AND TELEVISION CORP. OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


Sales Dept.: 204/206 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1 
Service Dept.: Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex 
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Thomas Minton 1793 


MINTON 


She Worlds Most 
Beautiful 
China 


: 


MINTONS LTD. STOKE-UPON-TRENT 


A EST. 1793 
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DUERAIS 


VINEGARS 





Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 
Elder 
Spiced 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs Matured in Genuine Malt Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH RD.; LONDON, 8.W.8 
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In these days 


For those not in possession of 
‘« utility units ’’ the furnishing of 
a home presents many difficulties, 
whether it be a large country 
mansion or a small flat in London. 
At Heal’s there is always a well- 
chosen selection of late XVIII 
century furniture that can help 
to solve the problem. A visit to 
our shop will be found both 


useful and interesting. 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 








THE CREAM OF 
SALAD CREAMS 





Said the Lobster— 


What's a 
LOBSTER SALAD 


without 


UTTONS 


SALAD CREAM 


1/2 PER BOTTLE 


MAKERS OF “MASTER TOUCH” SAUCE, 
FINE PICKLES AND CANNED GOODS 























a say, old man, I 
\ \\\\ fancy that girl smiled 
at me! 
Nonsense! — She’s only an adver- 
lisement for somebody’s soap. 
Yes, I know, but isn’t she 
compellingly lovely ! 
Personality has a lot to do with tt, 
I'd say. 


_ Parsonality’ 


HK pyartl Ol Soap 
More than a Soap—a Beauty Treatment 
2/1 PER TABLET (2 RATIONS) 
PERSONALITY BEAUTY PRODUCTS LTD. ASHBY-DE-LA-2OUCH 
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IN LUGGAGE 


HE smart clean lines 

of a Revelation suit- 
case are appreciated by 
well-dressed men and 
women. Revelation 
adjusts itself to require- 
ments—for a week-end, 
a week or a month. When you crunch Ryvita, 





It’s such a pity so few your reward is twofold. Ryvita’s crispness quickens your 


are available, but your appetite, the glands of your mouth and your 
dealer is trying to be 






















digestion. Its delicious flavour puts new enjoyment 

atry 6 fair in dis- siete 
lon. tributing y) | into whatever you eat with it. 
ell. his limited Rem | ss Rarely is health promoted 
Vill supplies. . * f in a more delightful way. 
help fue, thanks/ fd Be 
t to (eevelation I eat crisp 3 RYVITA 
oth p crunchy RYVITA 

SELF-ADJUSTING SUITCASES ons nauiaai 

{ FROM THE RANGE OF REVELATION LUGGAGE 
At Stores and Luggage Dealers. 
| REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, W.1. (Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd.) 

Wut 





ONE unit Thal provides 
7WO WO essehfial sewces 


Cooking and water heating—the two most important household 
needs—are combined with amazing efficiency in the AB Cooker. 
Automatic fuel feed keeps it ready to provide instantly perfect cook- 
ing facilities for 2 to 20 people, and constant hot water for kitchen 
and bathroom as well. One unit 

..one fire. . . one fuel bill for the 
two services will save you pounds 













California casual in Tobacco, Beach Sand 
and Brown Calf . . . for personal 
shoppers at most good shoe shops. 





double-duty 


Cocker and Waitor Healer. 


Inspect the AB at our Showrooms or write for details : 
FEDERATED SALES LTD - 80 GROSVENOR STREET - LONDON W.1I 


P.W. (SHOES) LTD. 


ANSTEY - LEICESTER 

















A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
Public Schools Policy 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 








£40 a School Term 


for Five Years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 








ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
= 
3 George Street, Edinburgh 


Estd. 1825. Assets £48,000,000. 
London: 3Abchurch Yard, Cannon 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 








Futon record catches of 
Tench is one of || Ibs. 9} ozs. 
taken from Thornville Royal in 
1801. Still remembered, it may 
yet be equalled any day by the 
owner of an ELO reel. 





REELS 


Sole 
Manufacturers; 
BIRKBYS LTD. 
LIVERSEDCE, 

YORKS. 











his goose and pluck a quill. Almost 


| VA as difficult to find an Eversharp! But there 
nt are a few Eversharps in the shops—variety, 
not quantity. Pencils from the 4-square at s|6d 
to the gold-filled model at 41/8d ; the Kingswood 
A pen by Eversharp at 12/10d or 18/4d. 


Keep searching ! You have to dig for gold ! 


ERS HARP 


Eversharp products are made in England, Canada and U.S.A. 
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PLANNED DELAY 


** That’s a very opulent looking 
cigar Williams ; won the Club 
sweep or something ?”’ 


| gentleman take it with him ? ” 


“I have advised him that delivery 
will be delayed at least 18 months 
and he is delighted.” 


** Delighted ! He must be one 
of those planning types.” 


“I have been lunching our oldest 
overseas customer.” 


“A Phoenician, I presume. 
What does he want, two crates | 


“ec 4 > 4 
of woad, free-on-coracle ? ” Oe. Sr mae cates Oe 


appropriate festivities should ac- 
company the launching and is con- 
fident that by that time Rose’s 
Lime Juice will once again be in 
| free and quantitative supply.” 


ROSE’ S— There is no substitute 


“He is enquiring about the de- 
livery of his floating dock.” 


“Are we to send it, or will the 


























Made from carefully 
| selected Bruyere root, the 
| “ FOURSOME ” has always 
appealed especially to the dis- 
criminating smoker. We look 
forward with him to the day 
when these excellent Briar Pipes 
will again be in normal supply. 





| The Robert Sinclair Tobacco Co. Ltd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 








RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD- SALFORD 6-LANCS 
also at 314 Regent Street - London - W.1 
MANUFACTURERS OF BIGH GRADE WEATHERWEAR 
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AERTEX 


. . . simply because the complicated twist 

of cotton yarn that makes the real 

Aertex cellular fabric involves too many 

relaxations from the present restrictions. 
The moment these are revised, 

we shall make Aertex as freely 
available as you would wish. 
CELLULAR CLOTHING CO LTD 





LONDON WI 
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Navy Blue and fashionable colours 
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In Switzerland, the very home of 
time-keeping, Longines movements are chosen for 
the split-second decisions of international 
ski contests. Uncanny accuracy is the property 
of every Longines movement whether 
a Swiss slalom or a British luncheon date 

depends upon it. 
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— THE SUPREME TIMEKEEPER 
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From your own jeweller ° Baume & Company, London and La Chaux-de-Fonds 
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gift, 


to develop a 


sseaiauanill 


Brother, is to be unworthy of it. We might 
Instead, by 


care and inspiration, men have produced this 


have accepted tobacco as it was. 


Mixture—a veritable work of Art, a hymn in| 


praise of Providence.” 


4 for 
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cper’s Special 


SMOKYNGE MIXTURE 


FM/GB/1 











MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle. 
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BACK THEY COME 





ONE BY ONE 


Like Harvest Time in all 
its mellow glory, the return 
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Reynolde Scot, author of ‘ The Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe Garden,’ in 
1574 wrote:—“< The couetous man that lyeth in wayte to spare his 




















‘ +4 : > 
_— a aie halfepenye, the sluggard that sleepeth away opportunitie and the ynskilfull A 
we that refuseth to learn the right order, may happily rellesse the bitternesse all 
original goodness _and of the Hoppe, but shall neuer sauour the sweetness thereof”. Ap} 
appetising flavour, is a Excellent precepts, vigorously applied by Mar 
promise of more good Whitbread's, who in over two hundred 
things to come. years have spared not the “halfepenye’’, 
nor slept away “opportunitie”, nor neglected J 
to “learn the right order” in improving all 
that pertains to brewing. alth 
Gated. 7742 
HEINZ S50 VARIETIES ” 
ALREADY ABOUT: Baked Beans, Spaghetti, Salad Cream, 
Mayonnaise, Soups, Sandwich Spread, Pickles, Vinegar, Olives, 
and Strained Foods for Babies. 
© PREC PRE SEE RIE EE ARIE OE, LEO eb) 
Ny 
By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King. 
M‘Vitie & Price Ltd. 
Bi 
ri Ask for Th 
Cc : 
Li me 
cor 
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fs and you'll get i 
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: BEST BISCUITS 
5 E 
E : 
Made by MCVitie & Price Ltd * [Edinburgh * London * Manchester 
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MONK « GLASS 
is jolly good Custard 
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Charwwaria 


A TERRIER belonging to the leading lady was present at 
all the rehearsals of a new play at a London theatre. 
Apparently this was the dog they tried it on instead of 
Manchester. 

° ° 


Juvenile literature as yet containsno political propaganda, 
although there is a rumour in publishing circles of a new 
Government picture-book— 


The Child’s Alphabet, 
_ complete from Aneurin to 
Zilliacus. 
.* 


A golf club grows its own 

vegetables. There was a 

. scene at luncheon recently 

when a new member sent 

-- for the chairman of the 

Greens Committee to com- 

Cae plain about the sand in the 
spinach. 


°o °o 





From a list of tennis fixtures: 


“June 25 Shooters Hill ...... .Men’s oe 
ee 2 Si ee -Men’s H ..H 
3, 29 Portland Cement . « etme. 5 ws AP 


That last one must have produced some hard sets. 
° ° 
Now that the clock is about to strike twelve the Govern- 


ment is worrying whether some of the workers haven’t 
confused the alarm with the knocking-off hooter. 


It is thought that Mr. Dauron’s crisis will continue until 
the winter when Mr. SHINWELL’s is due to take over again. 


° ° 


Chemists announce that the value of the basic chemicals 
in the human body, once 3°8d., is now £7 15s. 2d. Now 
seems to be a good time to sell out. 


° ° 


“Mr. G. Gatehouse, who was 
teller at the Longford branch of 
the E.S. and A. Bank 75 years 
ago, was welcomed back this 
week as manager of the branch.” 

Tasmanian paper. 
Quite like old times, every- 
body said. 


° ° 
A well-known comedian is 


a special constable. Occa- 
sionally he diverts the traffic. 





o °o 


“The tide was on the ebb, and had it not been rescued, would 
have died of exhaustion.”—Local paper. 


Always something to worry about, isn’t there ? 
° ° 


A country-lover remarks that the harvest is a perfect 
picture this year. Whitehall officials have decided to- 
reserve their enthusiasm until they have seen it in black 
and white. 
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Did You Really Suppose——? 


in, lightning often strikes in the same place twice, 
peacocks are not very proud, and showers of fishes 
never come down in the rain. 

Wild animals post no sentinels, kangaroos are devoid of 
mother-love, birds cannot tell how many young they have, 
nor do they care which have and which have not been fed, 
homing pigeons must be taught to recognize landmarks, cats 
can’t see in the dark, and ostriches don’t digest ironmongery. 

Dogs are not particularly good at finding their way 
home, pigs are no greedier than other beasts, nor is the 
fox more cunning. There are no werwolves nor wolf- 
children. Wolves don’t hunt in packs, and are not more 
dangerous than an irritable sow or a gander. The 
elephant’s memory is a myth, and lemmings don’t hurl 
themselves by thousands into the North Sea. 

The snake is not gifted with a hypnotic stare, the whale 
can’t spout water, sharks are not fond of human flesh, 
and it is quite easy to loose oneself from the grip of an 
octopus. The bee that stings you does not die. 

In-breeding produces no degeneracy, a dead man weighs 
no more than a live one, quick-lime preserves and does not 
destroy a corpse, man is one of the strongest of animals, 
though he has weakened himself by walking upright, he 
runs as swiftly as a horse, his eyes are as keen as those 
of the eagle or the lynx. He is growing stronger and 
larger, he is not weakened but strengthened by soft living 
(in the few lands where the experiment can be tried), his 
hair can’t turn white in a night, his health is not bettered 
by cold baths, and he can’t breathe through his skin. 

A man who is a genius in one subject is probably good 
at all, precocious children don’t die young, the intellect of 
a woman is not worse than that of a man, and her virtue 
is no greater, the white races have no superiority over the 
black or brown, there are no distinguishing traits by which 
we can detect a Jew. 

There are no savages. The use of the word is a compound 
of folly and ignorance. The so-called savage is not 
stronger nor more healthy than the so-called civilized 
man, his language is rather more complicated, he has 
more religion, is gentle and kindly; the eyes of the Chinese 
and Japanese do not slant, the Hindoos do not marry 
young, the passions of the Latin races are not so unbridled 
as those of the Eskimos. 

These and many other disillusionments I learn from the 
Natural History of Nonsense, by Mr. Bergen Evans,* whose 
principal aim seems to be to abolish traditions and proverbs 
and prevent unhappy journalists from writing at all. But 
I remain fairly impenitent. The fallacies explode around 
me, but leave me largely undismayed. They are not 

. always rightly stated, and too often inadequately disproved. 
Take, for instance, the wolves. 


TT. Arctic climate is mild, quiecksands don’t suck you 





* Published by Michael Joseph (12/6) 
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“Are you a believer in reconstitution?” 


I yield to Mr. Evans his loup garou. I may even grant 
him the wolf child from Romulus and Remus to The 
Jungle Book. But he goes on to say that wolves don’t 
hunt in packs. ‘Stefannson who has seen thousands of 
wolves in their natural state has never seen an aggregate 
of wolves in close association larger than the parents and 
cubs of one family.” And again, “There is no authentic 
record of any human being’s having been attacked and 
eaten by a wolf.” The authority for this is “the Bio- 
logical Survey in Washington, which has investigated 
every published account of the killing of human beings 
by wolves in the United States and Canada.” But has 
the Biological Survey in Washington ever been in a 
Siberian sledge when wolves were hungry in winter-time ? 
And if so, did it get off to investigate? And if it had 
would it have stayed so biological? And would it have 
been quite certain that none of the wolves were mere 
acquaintances and all belonged to the same family? All 
I can say is that if I were travelling with it I should be 
willing, if not eager, to let it get off first. The truth about 
the wolf, Mr. Evans concludes, is that “wolves, though 
(like many other animals) extremely curious, are also 
extremely cautious.” Put me with Mr. Evans in any 
Siberian forest and they could not be more cautious (nor 
less curious) than I. 

Take, again, the snake-bite. Mr. Evans thinks it a 
popular fallacy that this can be cured by alcohol. That 
is not the legend that I knew. There is supposed to be 
an Indian snake (I forget its name) for whose bite a bottle 
of whisky, drunk immediately, is an antidote, and many 
stories, mostly facetious, have been told about it. But 
nobody, surely, ever tried to cure an adder’s bite with 
alcohol. As for the Indian snake, I don’t suppose I shall 
ever have the chance of testing the fallacy now. Both 
India and the whisky are gone. 

As for the inferiority of savages, Mr. Evans’ argument 
is even more peculiar. 

“Tt is depressing to think how often trained minds are 
warped by this prejudice. Thus Prescott, in the first 
chapter of The Conquest of Mexico, relates the remarkable 
feat of ‘the barbarous Aztec’ in computing a calendar that 
was more accurate by eleven days than the one the Spaniards 
had brought with them. And in the following chapter he 
admits that their diet was better, their knowledge of 
medicines more extensive and their work in gold and 
silver superior to that of their conquerors. Yet not for 
a fraction of a second did it enter his mind that the 
Spaniards—whose sole advantages were ferocity and gun- 
powder—might have been the barbarians.” Not for a 
fraction of a second does it seem to enter Mr. Evans’ mind 
that both Prescott and the Spaniards thought they 
had another great advantage over the Aztecs, namely 
Christianity. You may contest their claim or dispute it. 
But Mr. Evans doesn’t set it down. 

On the whole he likes to prove that in these days every 
people is as good as every other people, and that whatever 
they think about each other is wrong. He ought to be 
made President of the United Nations. Evor. 


° ° 
“Rule 5. Order and decency are to be observed within the 


establishment, as well as im its immediate vicinity. 
This controlled area does not extend beyond the rocks.” 


Rules (in English) at entrance to Swiss Bathing Beach. 


It’s a beginning, anyway. 


Rule 6. 
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RACE AND RELIGION 











What a thrill the first telephones 
must bave been! 





Almost as much surprise and delight 
in fact— 


anyone tell me where I can 

get some rope?—fairly thick 

stuff I mean, not the flimsy 

kind that’s used for clothes-lines, you 

know. I’m afraid it’s terribly impor- 

tant because if Miss Jackson walks 

out of the choir, bang will go the organ 

and the rebuilding fund, and I don’t 

know what else—I know it all sounds 

involved, so I suppose I’ll have to 
explain. 

My husband is the vicar of St. Mark’s 
and in nineteen-thirty-eight one of 
the parishioners was pensioned from 
the Navy—a charming old person, he 
had been a bos’n’s mate, but he had 
simply no ear for music—simply no ear 
at all—tone-deaf I believe they call it. 
Anyhow, he started to come regularly 
to church and asked to join the choir. 

Well, what could my husband do? 
He couldn’t refuse, so Mr. Brissenden, 
that’s the ex-sailorman, comes to 
church and in the choir gives tongue in 
a horrifying manner—all the responses, 
hymns, and psalms—in a voice simply 
too shocking for words, and he, poor 
dear, absolutely unconscious of any- 
thing wrong. The organist did his 
best, playing louder and louder, but 





What surprise and delight when one 
called up the operator for the first 


time— 


as a similar experience— 


Singbad the Sailor 


Mr. Brissenden beat even the organ— 
and even managed to be a few bars 
late in ending sometimes. 

You see what a fix we were in. You 
simply can’t say to a person who 
simply loves roaring at the top of his 
voiee, “I say, Mr. Brissenden, will you 
please stop it?” It would be certain to 
hurt his feelings. So Mr. Cannel, that’s 
the organist, who after all is a very 
clever and tactful man, said: “‘Why 
doesn’t the vicar ask Mr. Brissenden 
to act as verger, then he will be occu- 
pied in ringing the bell and taking the 
collection and will not be able to 
appear in the choir?” 

Well, that’s what the vicar, my 
husband, did, and right up to nineteen- 
forty it worked very well; but with the 
invasion arrangements, you know, 
when the church bells had to be rung 
in case of paratroops only, it looked as 
if Mr. Brissenden would ask to rejoin 
the choir, as all normal bell-ringing 
had ceased; but we were miraculously 
saved again, because the Navy decided 
to call him back for service that very 
week. 

He was delighted to be going, and 
he left all unconscious of our relief, 
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and a voice answered one at once! 





would occasion to-day. 


which was very considerable, as a rich 
lady had joined the choir—a Miss 
Jackson. She sings a divinely sweet 
contralto, and I am sure Mr. Brissenden 
would have frightened her out of her 
wits, poor man; and we could not 
possibly have that happen, as Miss 
Jackson is the vicar’s sole hope in the 
matter of the organ repairs and the 
building fund. 

Well, Mr. Brissenden was demobil- 
ized last month, after doing noble 
service, I am sure, and he took on 
again as verger and bell-ringer, which 
was extremely convenient; but last 
Sunday the bell-rope broke and my 
husband and I are certain that if a 
new rope cannot be got, Mr. Brissenden 
will ask if he may resume his place in the 
choir, and we simply can’t have that. 

I know that Miss Jackson will walk 
out at the first sound of that fog- 
horn voice, and then there will be no 
organ repairs, no rebuilding, no 
nothing. So you see, if you could tell 
me where I could get about twelve 
yards of stout rope I am certain Mr. 
Brissenden could splice it, or whatever 
it is they do, and then everything 
would be lovely. 
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N August 25th, 1875, citizens of 
Calais idly watching the ship- 
ping were astounded to find a 
Captain Matthew Webb stepping out 
of the English Channel. They flocked 
round him and asked him how he 
carried himself. He explained by signs 
that he had crossed from Dover on the 
breast stroke in 21 hours 45 minutes 
—only about twenty hours slower than 
the steam packet. 

The man had certainly started some- 
thing. He was soon being pointed at 
and put on the backs of matchboxes, 
as the first to swim the Channel, 
hitherto regarded as a job for boats. 

Things quietened down for some 
years. A Frenchman called Louis 
Bleriot caused a diversion by coming 
across in a flying machine (1909), 
which was loudly applauded, but 
Webb’s idea was fermenting. In 
September, 1911, T. W. Burgess 
followed him over, taking about an 
hour longer. Then, in 1923, the whole 
thing flared up. H. Sullivan set up 
a record for the longest time—27 hours 
23 minutes. It still stands, because a 
day or two after Mr. Sullivan had 
reached Calais, an Italian-born Argen- 
tinian hat manufacturer named S. 
Tiraboschi found an easier way across. 
He started from the French side and 
nipped over to England in 16 hours 
33 minutes. It was just a matter 
of knowing the tricks of the tides, 
apparently. 

Everybody was delighted. Hearing 
that Tiraboschi had swum on an 
empty stomach all the way, Musso- 
lini invited him to Rome, gave him a 
banquet, a medal, and a signed photo- 
graph. For some time after that 
Tiraboschi must have been turning 
out hats in a dream. 

Another sensation that year was 
caused when Le Petit Calaisien suddenly 
called Captain Webb a liar. It said 
he didn’t swim the Channel at all but 
used a floating device. This was 
laughed down by L’ Auto (though why 
a motor journal was busy laughing 
about swimming is not clear), which 
said that Webb was being confused 
with an American who did cross on a 
floating device and didn’t care who 
knew it. 

The matter closed but the Channel 
was now wide open. By this time the 
suffragette movement had reached the 
coast and laughing girls were slipping 
into the water at Cap Grisnez and 
striking coyly for England. Swimmers 
all over the world dropped what they 
were doing and came over to have a go. 
The air rang with shouts in all sorts 


About This Channel 


of languages as trainers and friends 
bellowed encouragement from tugs. 
If the Channel had been anything but 
a stretch of cold water it might have 
got rattled. 

Nineteen-twenty-six seems to have 
been the peak year. Five swimmers, 
two of them women, beat the Channel 
that season. The highlight came on 
the morning of September 10, when 
early risers at Dover saw a boat ap- 
proaching and heard somebody shout- 
ing in French, “Think of your mother. 
Think of your father. Think of your 
dear wife.” The words were addressed 
to M. Georges Michel, entrant from 
Paris, to cheer him through the last 
lap. Georges finished in 11 hours five 
minutes—and nobody has beaten that 
yet. 

Traffic was brisk the following year, 
too; and one Monday night in August 
six people set out. All failed—whether 
through collisions or self - conscious- 
ness the records don’t say. Maybe 
they didn’t think enough about their 
mothers, fathers, husbands and wives. 

Up to the time of writing, fifteen 
men and ten women have swum the 
Channel. One man—E. H. Temme, of 
London—has done it both ways. 
Nobody has yet attempted the round 
trip but I wouldn’t put it past W. J. 
Edrich (Middlesex). 

What leads men and women to take 
up this arduous business? Some, of 
course, carry letters from the mayors 
of Calais or Boulogne to the mayor of 
Dover. But the main reason seems to 
be just a simple passion for swimming 
a long way. 

In case any reader cares to make the 











crossing, I had better finish with brief 
instructions. 

You train for at least six months, 
swimming as much as possible and 
eating freely. (Temme had a steak 
for breakfast every day for months.) 
Then you wait for favourable weather. 
This may take you clean through the 
season and get you a sceptical look 
from the boss when you slip back to 
your desk empty-handed. 

If the weather clears up, your 
trainer, pilot, assistants, and well- 
wishers crowd into a tug, while you 
have yourself smeared all over with 
grease, strap goggles over your eyes, 
stuff plugs into your ears, and fasten 
a cap over your head. You look pretty 
odd and are more or less glad to plunge 
into the Channel, which is extremely 
cold. The rest is up to you. On a clear 
day: you may be able to see the cliffs 
of Dover. If you can’t anybody will 
tell you where they are. 

And when you step ashore at Dover 
don’t forget to have the grease scraped 
off. It’s awful stuff and could mess 
up the mayor. 

By the way, you pay for the tug. 
Unless you already have one of your 
own. It’s worth having if you ge 
numb halfway across. 


° °o 


“With regard to his divorce, witness said 
it was true, but could not advance any 
reason. In fact, he told the court, there was 
no reason for the divorce adding: ‘We were 
fated to part.’ 

When asked if it was true that he beat his 
wife, witness frankly admitted that it was 
quite usual.”—Malaya paper. 


Just a coincidence, though. 





“ Tn—out—in—out.” 
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At the Pictures 





Master of Bankdam—Song of the Thin Man—Douce 


|e is a little surprising that Master 
of Bankdam (Director: WALTER 
ForDE) holds one’s attention at all; 
for it is another of those long, solid 
stories built on a formula that could 





[Master of Bankdam 


FOUNDER OF THE FIRM 


CS eo 3 Se Tom WaALLs 


be used to produce a family saga about 
almost. any family engaged through 
several generations in a particular 
industry. I don’t know whether 
THomAas ARMSTRONG’S novel had any- 
thing fresh to offer, but the film is 
almost without surprises: the well- 
known characters and circumstances 
are shifted about, X is given the 
characteristics that in another story 
we knew as those of Y, Z is reserved 
for the sort of violent end that A had 
in one tale and B in another—but 
there they all are, in essence the 
chronicle is a reshuffling of familiar 
ingredients. This being so, and when 
one considers too that there is nothing 
special about the technical handling 
of the piece, what makes so much of it 
interesting? The answer is acting. 
This is easily the best job Tom WALLS 
ever did: as the founder of the 
Crowther family and an early pillar of 
the Yorkshire wool trade he triumphs 
remarkably over the fact that the 
essentials of the part are almost com- 
monplace and provides an amusing 
and spirited character-study—on the 
edge of carieature, but not wallowing 
in it. Naney Price is good as his 
wife, and SrepHEN Murray impres- 
sively unpleasant as the more trouble- 
some of his sons. Among the big cast 
one always finds in the film version of 


a novel Herpert Lomas stands out 
as a sharp-tongued old clerk. 

The authenticity of the accents has 
been praised by some writers and 
questioned by others. It all seemed 
very hit-or-miss to me; but perhaps 
there are not many of you below 
the fifty-third parallel of latitude 
whowill notice that what Southern 
English spelling makes the 
Muster of Bunkdum is occasion- 
ally called (e.g.) the Mester of 
Bankdum or the Mahster of 
Bunkdem. 


I enjoyed Song of the Thin Man 
(Director: Epwarp BvuzzeEt1) 
very much; which is not to say 
that I ask you to take it seriously 
as a work of art. It is super- 
latively good entertainment to 
a familiar pattern, and I think a 
good deal more successful than 
some of the other “Thin Man” 
pictures have been; I used to 
believe that for success they 
needed a Dashiell Hammett 
script and W. S. Van Dyke 
direction, but evidently not. A 
certain amount, though by no 
means everything, can be put down to 
the fact that most people who go 
to see these pictures 
start with a liking for 
Myrna Loy and WiLLiAM 
PowELL; being in this 
category I have to admit 
that I am a sympathetic 
(or biased) subject and 
that my opinion is of so 
much the less value to 
anyone who has never 
seen either of them before. 
But it’s surely undeni- 
able that they are both 
perfect comedians, that 
they work together 
beautifully, and that 
given bright dialogue— 
this picture is unusually 
full of it—skilful, speedy 
direction, and a_ few 
clever small-part players 
they can provide as 
much pleasure in ninety 
minutes as anybody else 
in the film business. J 
have long given up try- 
ing to follow the plot of 
such murder-stories as 
this, but as I have before 
suggested one’s enjoy- 
ment seems to be almost 
untouched by the reasons 
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for what happens or the motives of 
any but the principal characters: the 
pleasure comes from the smartness of 
the dialogue and the admirable comic 
brilliance with which it is put over. In 
this particular instance it will add to 
your enjoyment if you like swing music 
and jam sessions; the plot is built 
round the murder of a jazz musician, 
and KEENAN WYNN gives an excellent 
impression of an amiable clarinet-player. 


About the little French tragedy 
Douce (Director: CnLaupE AUTANT 
Lara) what can be said in a few words 
except the usual things—excellence 
and freshness of detail, credibility and 
depth of character and scene, beauty 


and interest of visual pictures, all-. 


round intelligence of handling? All 
the things, in fact, that I so often find 
myself saying about a French picture 
—and in a few words, as usual, because 
nine-tenths of you I suppose never 
have a chance of seeing one. The 
period of this story is the ’eighties: a 
young girl (OpETTE JoyEux), living 
in seclusion, is in love with the bailiff 
of her aristocratic family’s estate, and 
dies in (this seems to be the weak 
point of the plot) an accident while 
she is with him. It is the atmosphere 
of reality about the detail that makes 
the word “plot” seem wrong—and 
remember how exceedingly seldom it 
seems wrong in talking about any 
films other than French ones. R. M. 
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It’s a Drug. 


last season’s Ice Age and Slay- 

beck Wanderers looked like being 
relegated to the Third Division. On 
this particular afternoon their escape 
appeared hopeless for they were losing 
at home by three goals. 

Ten minutes from the end IT noticed 
that a cluster of people on the sparsely- 
populated embankment had forsaken 
the game for a counter-attraction. I 
walked towards them. 

In my time I have been diverted 
variously on the popular side. Once, 
during the interval, a total stranger 
thrust a length of rope into my hands 
and defied me so to bind his arms and 
legs that he could not free himself 
within a minute. During the progress 
of another game a man, right under 
my very nose, rubbed a compound he 
was selling on an old piece of iron 
tubing and immediately the grimy 
metal leapt with a chromium light; 
although when I used the compound 
on my bathroom taps the chromium 
vanished within an hour and eventually 
the taps dropped off. 

But this was the first time I had 
heard a speech. The speaker wore a 
cloth cap with a huge belted overcoat 
from beneath which a pair of cracked 
boots like little mice stole in and out; 
and a red nose and wisp of ginger 
moustache occasionally forced them- 
selves between the aperture of the 
upturned overcoat collar. 

“Why didn’t they buy Josker?”’ he 
demanded. “’E was going for five 
thousand, wasn’t ’e? *E’d have done 
‘em some good, wouldn’t ’e? Why 
didn’t they buy ’im?”’ 

“Where’d they ha’ got the money 
from ?”’ a realist asked. 

The nose and moustache jutted out 
as though through a slit in a carpet. 

“Where’d they ha’ got the money 
from? Sir George could ha’ put the 
money down. ’E’s a director, isn’t ’e? 
Nay, ’e’s the chairman o’ directors, 
and yer can’t get higher than that. 
Don’t talk to me about where’d they 
ha’ got the money from. Sir George 
can go upstairs any time and peel five 
thousand off the bathroom wall.” 

At this stage a murmur from the 
concrete barrier told us that Slaybeck 
had been awarded a penalty. We all 
streamed down to behind the goal, but 
the home centre-forward kicked wide 
and we returned sadly to the speaker. 

“See ’im?” he resumed. “All the 
goal to kick it through and ’e nearly 
knocks the corner flag down. And 
there’s ten more like ’im. Now I'll 
tell yer what I’m going to do. Watch.” 


[ was a vile day towards the end of 
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“Whatever will they think of next?” 


He produced a piece of folded blue 
pasteboard. I knew it was a season 
ticket. 

“As a sign o’ protest,” he called, 
“T’m going to publicly burn this ’ere.” 

He struck a match and applied it to 
the ticket, but the flame expired and 
nothing happened. He struck a few 
other matches until he had emptied 
the box, but still the pasteboard 
resisted. He must have seen that the 
drama was departing from his gesture 
for he bent over and tried to tear up 
the ticket. But, apart from his 
fingers being cold, he was handicapped 
by a six-inch overflow of sleeve. Still, 
not to be beaten, he dropped the 
ticket and jumped on it. He screwed 
his heel into it. Then he pushed his 
way through us and turned. 

“Good-bye!” he called, and stalked 
from the ground. 

It so happened that Slaybeck just 
managed to avoid relegation. They 
won every home game after that I 
have described, and I often wondered 
whether the man kept his vow or paid 
again owing to possessing no season 
ticket. This apart, though, I had 
some sympathy for him. After all, we 
at Slaybeck paid the same price for 
our football as the followers of Aston 
Villa or Glasgow Rangers. And we 
saw only fourteen-carat. Why should 
this be tolerated ? 

I decided that it was misplaced 
loyalty, the heart leading the head. 
Periodically through the close season 
I thus reasoned with myself and I 
ascribed it to advancing age. I could 
understand that poor man becoming 
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excited, but I was different. I con. 
sidered myself to be a cultured person, 
one who had assimilated a modicum of 
philosophy. The thing to do was not 
to attend blindly, but to choose one’s 
games. Bea connoisseur. It was the 
prudent way. All the wisdom of the 
ages upheld it. In future I would stroll 
along when the weather was congenial, 
pay cash down for a good seat instead 
of tying myself. ... 

I next saw the man as I was ap- 
proaching the ground for the opening 
game of this season. Although his last 
word when he addressed us had in- 
sisted that he had finished for ever, I 
was not surprised. The weather was 
summery and he looked a different 
person altogether, especially dis- 
enveloped from the overcoat. He 
seethed with enthusiasm and I over- 
heard him telling a companion that he 
had seen the practice games and Slay- 
beck had one or two youngsters 
destined for international honours. 
Nor was I surprised when he produced 
a new piece of blue pasteboard and 
entered the gate set apart for season- 
ticket holders. The gateman, a genial 
person, wished him good afternoon and 
then wished the same to me. 


° ° 


“WHEN WRITING 
PLease ADDRESS LETTERS 
About News—To the Editor. 
About Advertisements—To the Adver- 
tisement Manager. 
About Papers—To the Pub-.” 
Notice in Cambridge paper. 
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“We've had so many false calls lately, sir, it’s a 
real treat to get a genuine one.” 


A World Renounced 


HE world of the horse is behind me: 

I have grown out of it 

And can never more return. 
Renounced but yet familiar, 


Still I recall the intimacies 

Of my years spent there. 

The tension of horse and jockey at the start, 
The reckless drive into the last fence, 

The deep contentment of a winning ride, 


Riding out with the first lot at sunrise 
When the gallops were wet with dew, 

The feel of a blood horse between the knees, 
And the rush of a top-speed gallop 
(Elasticity, power, balance, rhythm), 

The quiet lead home, girths slacked. 


And I remember more intimate things 

Of that now abandoned world— 

The warm smell of a horse and his stable, 
That silken supple skin, 

The clean, taut feel of a tendon, 


An eye mild as a fawn’s and yet bold, 

The trembling lower lip reacting to a caress, 
A rough tongue licking one’s hand, 

And the lowered head for ears to be stroked. 


Essex, Carthusian, Ticino, 
You were bold and you made me brave too. 
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And my first little Irish mare 

Who taught me more than you all— 
Patience and poise, 

Gentleness, firmness and touch. 


All have passed on now, 

But still they people 

A world I loved and contentedly recall 
As now I tread a city’s streets. 


° ° 


Readers 


HEN I talk about readers I mean, as a rule, people 
reading something written by me—which is fair 


enough as long as collar-stud manufacturers go on 
thinking of users as people using collar-studs—but in spite 
of this arrogance I am well aware that a great many other 
people read a great many other things as well. As I hinted 
in my last article, there are newspaper readers, any number 
of them; and there are also readers of Wordsworth, old 
Baedekers, the wrong sides of newspaper cuttings enclosed 
in letters, and thin dry biscuits. All, except possibly those 
in the last category, have definite attributes, particularly 
readers of the wrong sides of newspaper cuttings, their 
attributes being the sheerest bewilderment mixed with the 
keenest would-be interest which, when they have located 
the right side and are free to turn back, becomes downright 
fascmation. Educationists may consider it odd that the 
surest way to interest the lay public in an announcement 
of Government surplus bib-and-brace overalls is to cut off 
the top and give it a half-inch fringe of words and hyphens, 
but there you are. That is how bib-and-brace overalls 
get read about; I mean passionately read about. 

The readers I mentioned to begin with—the people who 
are, according to their temperament, dodging or milling 
through these words—might like a rough idea of the sort 
of people they are, because they have never been dealt 
with all together in a lump. The first thing these people 
must have noticed about themselves is that while being 
different, each of them, from anyone else in the world, they 
have for the sake of convenience allowed it to be thought 
that they are much the same as anyone else. After so 
many years of having allowed this to be thought they find 
themselves thinking it too, in a way, but not seriously 
enough to let it get a permanent upper hand. As far as 
they can make things out they see themselves as unique 
but handicapped by not having noticed their uniqueness 
at the time when they might have taken advantage of it; 
so that, although they are cleverer than anyone else, they 
are not so clever as the people who are cleverer than 
they are. 

Another thing about my readers is that they do not like 
getting up in the morning, but that even as their feet touch 
the floor they will be thinking—if you ean call such sad 
grey fluff thought—that, though there is no reason whatever 
why they should ever feel less terrible than they do, they 
will, because this is how they felt yesterday (though not so 
badly) and yet they lasted out. What they think of when 
they go to bed depends on whether they are that member 
of the household who tidies the newspapers, deports the 
stray cups and saucers, turns the lights off, locks up and 
generally pads round remembering things. If so, they will 
be thinking how public-spirited the others must be thinking 
they are; while if they are the others they will probably be 
thinking of something else, because it is rare for the people 
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“Ninety-nine |” 


we expect to be thinking favourably of us to be doing so 
just then. 


page my readers bang a tray or a chair-leg against 
a wall and knock a bit of plaster out or scratch the 
wallpaper they are for a few seconds horrified at the hole 
or the scratch because it wasn’t there before and now it is; 
but as soon as they stop worrying it fades in a mysterious 
but very satisfactory way, and if they ever see it again it 
will be merely a pleasant reminder that the hole or scratch 
they are now worrying about is not the first they 
have made. When they put an umbrella up they think 
for a moment that the frame is going to burst through the 
cover, and when they enter into arguments about the state 
of the world, they find that, to make up for the things they 
mean but don’t seem able to say right, they say a whole 
heap of things which they hadn’t thought before but which 
sound extraordinarily intelligent; while when anyone 
wishes them ‘“‘good afternoon” at twelve-thirty in the 
morning they are stunned but respectful. Finally they 
go through life glad, on the whole, that they have the faces 
they have, though there is often a touch of bravado in the 
process. I hope this is all my readers want to know about 
themselves for now, unless they would like one last word 
about the appalling mess they make of themselves with ink. 


AVING mentioned readers of Wordsworth, I think 
I should expand on this very considerable section, 
which includes also readers of Milton, Chaucer, Tennyson 
and indeed any poet round whose collected works people 
like to dart an occasional glance of defiant abstraction. 
Readers of Chaucer are especially conscious of the rugged 
path they have chosen, while readers of Tennyson wear an 
extra intelligent look to imply they know he was awfully 
run down once, but not by them. People reading Donne 
also have to show a bit of extra intelligence to make up 
for being in the fashion. 

Then there are the poetry readers who sit down, alone, 
to a nice spell of poetry reading, to something good and 
long like “Childe Harold”; I don’t mean the professionals, 
but the ordinary people whose lifelong resolution reaches one 
of its recurrent climaxes. People who embark on this sort 
of reading are inclined, unlike readers of old magazines, to 


fuss round first doing all the things they ought to do before 
they sit down to a book, and the result is usually that they ° 
don’t sit down to it at all; which, statisticians think, is why 
the average very long poem remains unread by the average 
ordinary person. Even the people who do begin are 
handicapped for the first ten minutes by finding themselves 
telling themselves that now they are reading it, and there- 
fore realizing that although they are looking at the words 
in the right order, one after the other, they are getting 
nowhere; and ten minutes without being interrupted by 
the post or the telephone or a reproachful bush of dead 
roses is about as much as anyone in this state can hope for. 
Readers of tins of household cleaning powder are a far 
brisker lot. All they have to do is turn the tin round 
enough times to make sure they have encompassed the 
frieze of adjectival praise, and they are through. 


EXPECT most of us have read those letters to news- 

paper editors asking if any other reader can give the 
source of a quotation or some other piece of information 
of the kind that people either know or don’t, and I should 
like to summarize how the other readers feel when they 
realize they know it. Their first reaction can only be 
described as incoherence, an amazement that here they are 
knowing something better than print knows it. Their 
next step, when they have stopped congratulating them- 
selves and telling the others, is that here at last is something 
they can write to an editor about; their next, to draft in 
their minds an answer which will be printed for its literary 
merits as well as its information (which, by now, the world 
is breathlessly awaiting) and their next to have to join in 
the washing up. The following issue of the paper will find 
them almost as annoyed that the editor didn’t print their 
letter as if they had actually written it, and having missed 
their chance for another three years—that being as often 
as the average newspaper reader can hope to be cleverer 
than its newspaper. Whether the newspaper itself knows 
and is not saying, no one can tell; but average people (the 
sort who when out to tea find it difficult to talk intelligently 
when two other people are wondering who invented oxygen) 
would agree that a newspaper which stood by while a piece 
of print asked a question to which it knew the answer 
would have reached the unattainable in objectivity. 








Naor Me Lau4ns 


“Ob yes! And ninepence for the plaster, sir.” 
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An Innocent in Britain 


(Mr. Punch’s special correspondent is on tour to discover how the land lies for visitors from overseas.) 


XIII—Scarborough and the New Weather 


as a byword and I should like it to go on record that 
I endorse that definition. Everybody knows that 
Britain is practically defenceless against any mass of damp 
air that cares to set itself up as a cyclone, and a sucker for 
every sun-spot disturbance within the cosmos. In this 


Ts: variability of British weather has been described* 
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country meteorological prediction is a mug’s game unless 
you happen to capture the popular fancy with a display of 
fallibility as perfect as Buchan’s. 

But though our weather is mad its aberrations have 
always, until quite recently, followed a roughly seasonal 
pattern. I was brought up to believe that July and more 
especially August are the hottest, sunniest months of the 
year. Now I am asked to forget everything I ever learned. 
The text-books were all wrong, it seems, and experiences were 
deceptive ; that wasn’t sunstroke I had at Hastings in August 
1935, it was just mild food-poisoning. Rock, probably. 

One after the other, this season, the resorts have provided 
me with their closely-argued meteorological theses. In 
the early spring a holiday camp wrote in this vein: 

“Come in April or May—it’s cheaper, sunnier and less 
crowded.” 

And this was followed by— 

“Our finest months are May and June.” 

“Glorious sands, perfect entertainment, golden sunshine 
—and remember there’s more of it in June and September.” 

“Come early—or late.” 

Well, how do you account for it? Never mind, then. 
But the change has certainly come just in time for the 
staggered holidays movement, hasn’t it ? 

We were lucky to visit Scarborough when we did, for 
“May, June, early July and September” are “usually 


particularly fine months in Scarborough,” and we only 
missed August by the skin of our teeth. 

Scarborough offers what its publicity department calls 
“the seven-fold holiday ’”’—“So why don’t you have seven 
holidays this year—all in one?” Well, I had always 
wanted a seven-in-one holiday—if only to cap the six-in- 
one my father spent at Brighton in ’03, and Mrs. Upscheider 
and Miss Franklin were equally enthusiastic as soon as they 
read: “Scarborough makes you feel so much younger— 
young enough to enjoy the Miniature Railway, the . . . well, 
just come to Scarborough and see.” In fact I don’t think 
three people have ever been so completely won over by a 
brochure as we were. The startling honesty of ‘When the 
many attractions of the town are exhausted .. .” clinched 
the matter. Exhausted! Exhaustible! Attractions! 

So we went and sampled a seven-in-one. 

Holiday No. 1 is, of course, a tonic holiday, a spa holiday. 
The Spa was pioneered by a certain Mrs. Farrow about the 
year 1620. This good woman, we are told, noticed a spring 
of water crossing the beach to the sea and “thought it 
probably might have medicinal property.”+ It had. What 
a woman! And, as Mrs. Upscheider suggested, how useful 
she’d have been to the Pilgrim Fathers had she thrown in 
her lot with them instead of tramping the lonely Yorkshire 
shorelands in that momentous summer of 1620. 

On the very day I heard about Mrs. Farrow and her 
exploits I happened, by an amazing coincidence, to stub 
my toe against a sharp fragment of rock near the Castle. 
This happened at exactly 4.20 p.m.—1620 hours, as every 
numerologist will instantly perceive. I noticed that the 
stone had a yellowish tinge and thought it might easily be 
auriferous. It wasn’t. 

May I go on about the “spaw”? Well, for a long time 
it prospered. The chalybeate spring was_ sufficiently 
unpleasant in taste—‘‘a wery strong flavour o’ warm flat- 
irons,” as Sam Weller put it—to ensure its popularity as 
a medicine, and it was soon very popular with persons of 
quality. The Spa building itself has had a very chequered 
history. The first structure was destroyed in 1737 by an 
earthquake of all things, and subsequent replacements went 
down like ninepins before storm and tempest. Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s spa, like his Crystal Palace, was burnt down. 
But it’s all right now: you can take the “mildly aperient 
and decidedly tonic” waters in perfect comfort accompanied 
by half a dozen good orchestras. If you do, though, it’s 
quite possible that the Evening News will make a feature 
of your performance. 

No, for the tonic holiday you need no stimulants from 
the glass: Scarborough offers (a) a dry and healthy subsoil 
—“Glacial deposit of sand, gravel and boulder clay resting 
on lower Oolite sandstones and shales. . Ideal for 
rheumatism ...” and (b) a climate that is equable and 
bracing, especially in early July and September. Inde- 
pendent research (data from official pilots’ manuals) 
provides me with the sad news that fog is recorded at 
Scarborough and Greenwich on forty-six days in the 
average year, but I don’t suppose these figures count for 
much now that the seasons have been reshuffled. 

It is when we turn to Holiday No. 2, “a super seaside 
holiday,” that Scarborough seems to me to make its first 
mistake. The North Sea is usually pretty cold and a 
non-swimmer doesn’t want to be excusing himself all the 
time. Leave Nature alone and you get a condition known 





* By Dr. Dudley L. Stamp and others 
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as high tide when bathing is for strong swimmers only, and 
a condition known as low tide when the sea backs away in 
the most friendly fashion. That’s how it should be—with 
the loopholes and escape hatches open all day long. But 
Scarborough isn’t satisfied with fine bathing from ‘‘shingle- 
free, sun-drenched sands.” Oh, no. It has to go and 
build a whole battery of swimming-pools right on the front 
so that neither a rough sea nor a mile or so ofsandy approach 
offers any protection. It wasn’t that Mrs. Upscheider 
and Miss Franklin were unkind or anything, but I hate 
the whole business of having to make my swim-suit 
look wet without immersion. And if Scarborough thinks 
a thin-blooded non-swimmer can be won over by those ten 
degrees of artificial heating at the North Pool it’s jolly well 
mistaken. 

Holiday No. 3 consists of “a myriad amusements and 
a feast of music.” We didn’t see the floating bandstand 
in Peasholm Park, but I’m told that it shows a pretty turn 
of speed when the trombones and French horns are going 
all out in the William Tell overture. It works on the jet 
principle of course. Hiawatha at the Open-Air theatre 
in Northstead Manor Gardens was unavoidable once 
Mrs. Upscheider had read that “Nowhere east of Cali- 
fornia’s Hollywood Bowl can such a remarkable sight be 
witnessed.” She wasn’t disappointed, and I don’t think 
Longfellow and Coleridge-Taylor would have been either. 
The stage is an island in a looking-glass lake, and the 
auditorium consists of six thousand seats on the mainland. 
The costumes and the lighting are brilliant, the canoes and 
wigwams realistic enough for Cecil B. de Mille. Mr. Bevan 





. without immersion.” 


ought to see those wigwams. Anyway, we loved every 
minute of this ‘heart-warming occasion for the whole 
family.” 

Unfortunately, we had to cut Holiday No. 3 very short 
and eliminate Nos. 5, 6 and 7 completely. This meant 
rejecting the hinterland of moor and dale, ignoring the 
Miniature Railway and making the most perfunctory 


examination of the wicket for the Scarborough Festival. , 
But we took a very fair sample of Holiday No. 4—ye olde- 
worlde. 

We climbed the scar or rock and through the courtesy 
of H.M. Office of Works examined the burgh or castle. 
Then, notes in hand, I stood foursquare against a blustering 








sou’easter and delivered my little lecture. I told how the 
great rock had suffered a sea-change, losing about fifty 
acres in a matter of eight hundred years; how it had sup- 
ported a Bronze Age village, a Roman signal camp and a 
succession of Saxon and Norman castles. ... And, finally, 
I indicated the damage done by German shells in the great 
bombardment of December 16, 1914. This impressed 
Mrs. Upscheider much more deeply than all the tidy wastes 
bequeathed to London by the blitz. 
There should be a moral there for somebody. Hop. 


° ° 


Seascape 


fw liquid unhorizoned sea 
Heaves tranquilly, 

As though 

Inshore below, 

How few feet deep, 

A lazy mermaid turned herself in sleep. 

That boy, entranced, who quite forgets his spade 
To stand and stare, 

Might almost wade 

And, peering, find his ankles in her seaweed hair. 
But he would rather see his cork afloat, 

Lulled on the lucid calm expanse above, 

Or watch the chuffing far-off pleasure-boat 

As white as Noah’s dove. F.C. C. 
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. and in view of the impending fuel cuts I persuaded him to sub-let.” 


The Warning 


WARNED you of the beak and claws 
That hide in hard-boiled eggs, 
I warned you of the fatal flaws 


That lurk in wooden legs, 


I warned you of the frightful things 
That live in bowler hats, 

I warned you of the fate of kings 
That look too hard at cats, 


I warned you of the crooked holes 
That lie dispersed in cheese, 

I warned you of the savage moles 
That bite the pilgrims’ knees, 


I warned you of the silver spurs 
That Spanish sailors wear, 

I warned you too of foxglove furs 
And of the Cornish bear, 


I warned you of the picture rail 
That falls across the head, 

I warned you of the autumn gale 
That blows away the bed, 


I warned you of the bosun’s nose 
That glistens in the dark, 

I warned you of the bungalows 
That bound about the park, 


I warned you of the Bombardier 
Who reads the works of Bede, 

And yet you took no heed, my dear, 
And yet you took no heed. 


I warned you of the wild moustache 
That waggles in the morning; 

But youth, ah! youth is always rash— 
You would not heed my warning. 
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HARVEST HOPE 








FRONTINAC was the best 
chemist, that is to say he had 

e bigger and brighter bottles 

of coloured water in his window than 
either M. Arbois or M. Pontarlier, in a 
small town in France near the Swiss 
border. He had a plump wife called 
Suzette and rather a nasty little boy 
called Michel and a cross-eyed poodle 
called Tutu, and he was a tremendous 
man at la chasse, blowing blackbirds 
off even the tops of tramcars with the 
most extraordinary precision; and that 
is all you need to know about his 
private life. What we are concerned 
with here is the inacceptable decrepi- 
tude of his best suit, the dark grey 
whipeord he had bought at the 
Galeries Lafayette at Lyons in the long 
hot summer of 1933. M. Frontinac had 
nursed it carefully, brushing it with 
respect every Sunday morning and 
removing as best he could the stains 
of wine and butter left behind by the 
more memorable degustations it had 
been privileged to attend; but the 
years had taken their toll, you could 
see your face if you wanted to in the 
trousers, and now holes big enough to 
defeat Mme. Frontinac’s deft needle 
disgraced each elbow. The Frontinacs 
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decided in council that a new suit had 
become a matter of urgency, of 
prestige. 

The difficulty of buying a suit in 
France to-day is the amount you are 
expected to pay for it. M. Frontinac 
was saying as much to his old friend 
M. Malbuisson, the gunsmith, over a 
bock at the corner table of the Trois 
Bourreliers, when M. Malbuisson, who 
was one of those useful people who 
always know what to do, and how, 
chuckled deeply in his black beard and 
said that the proper course for M. 
Frontinac was to cross the border into 
Switzerland and buy a slap-up suit at 
exactly half the price. M. Frontinac 
pulled hard at his bock and was silent 
for a little. 

“But the dowane on the return?” he 
asked. 

“Let the douane hang itself, and 
none too soon!” cried M. Malbuisson, 
a man of great public spirit. ‘‘ You will 
of course travel in your oldest clothes, 
in garments approaching rags, and as 
the train starts out for the frontier you 
will fling these from the window and 
change into your new finery. What 
shall it be, mon cher?” 

“T think a blue serge,” murmured 
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Tous pour les Messieurs 


M. Frontimac. “I have always han- 
kered after a blue serge with just a 
suspicion of a herring-bone.” 

“Mine is a fine,” said M. Malbuisson, 
firmly, who had an almost childish 
belief in the medicinal powers of 
brandy. 

Next morning M. Frontinac went 
early to the bank and then, attired in 
a suit of greasy flannel which his wife 
had been trying to edge out of his 
wardrobe for nearly a quarter of a 
century, took a train into Switzerland. 
M. Malbuisson had told him where to 
go, and when he reached the shop, a 
huge modern store, all glass and shiny 
metal, he found his heart’s desire in 
the first five minutes. Not merely 
was it a blue serge with the most 
delicate whiff of herring-bone, it was 
an article de luxe that oozed chic and 
splendour from every well-stitched 
button-hole. And the price made 
M. Frontinac laugh and shake the 
shopman by the hand. For a moment 
he toyed with the idea of changing 
into this splendid garment then and 
there, but the impossibility of expect- 
ing the shopman to dispose of his rags 
impressed him and instead he asked 
for it to be packed up. On his way 
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“He wants to go to his grandfather's funeral.” 
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“But if we leave Britannia, who comes in?” 


back to the statiom he whistled a few 
staves from an opera he could never 
remember the name of, and at the 
buvette on the platform he drank a 


couple of ritual Pernods tothe honour of ' 


his sagacious comrade, M. Malbuisson. 
Certainly he was the happiest chemist 
then visiting Switzerland. 

He took an omnibus train which 
stopped at every station and had no 
corridor. To ensure privacy M. Mal- 
buisson had advised the ignition of a 
deadly brand of black cigar, but to 
make doubly sure he leaned from the 
window with half an onion in his hand 
and a murderous scowl that was quite 
foreign to his amiable features. There 
were four stations before the frontier, 
and M. Frontinac knew he would have 
at least five minutes between the 
fourth and the stop at the douane. 
He therefore postponed unpacking his 
grand cardboard box, which had 
“Tous POUR LES MESSIEURS”’ scrawled 
across it in gallant red letters, so that 
his metamorphosis when it came 
should be a more exciting and har- 
monious whole. 

When at length the train, an ancient 
far gone in asthma, wheezed slowly 
from the last station, M. Frontinae’s 
heart danced a wild fandango. He 
stood up and set out on the hard 


wooden seat all the contents of his 
pockets, not forgetting his permit for 
la chasse and the small battered bullet 
which he carried as a memento of that 
other war. After he had been through 
his pockets a second time he took off 
his rags and, seizing them in one great 
armful, flung them with a princely 
gesture from the window. — Then, 
breathing heavily, he turned to his 
box. The knot was easy, even for his 
trembling fingers. Removing the lid, 
he found a mountain of rich, cool 
tissue-paper. He drew it gently apart, 
to disclose his beautiful new jacket, 
its arms folded across its chest in an 
attitude of quiet confidence. Reverently 
he laid it on the seat, and under 
another fat wad of paper discovered 
the waistcoat, doubled neatly at the 
third button. Before diving further 
M. Frontinac straightened his back 
and glanced at his watch. There were 
still three minutes to go. They were 
plenty. M. Frontinac, standing there 
in the little third-class compartment 
in his shirt-tails, thought he had never 
enjoyed anything so much as being 
about to confront those accursed 
douaniers in his magnificent new suit. 
With a sigh of pure delight he snatched 
away the last layer of tissue and 
put his hand in for the trousers. 
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Unexpectedly it met the solid bottom of 
the box. Scrabbling round the sides, 
it continued to meet only cardboard. 
M. Frontinac’s frantic eyes combed 
every millimetre of the box, but 
already he knew he was the victim of 
some terrible mistake, of some calamity 
of the first order. For there were 
no trousers... . 

Figurez-vous, mes enfants ! Le pauvre 
M. Frontinac ! ERIQUE. 


° 2. 


Finance 
iB ’s funny, 
But I can never understand about 
Money. 
Sterling 
Sets my brain whirling. 


I am completely downed 
By the Pound. 


As for the Dollar 
It makes me all hot under the collar. 


My mind is a complete blank 
About what goes on in the Bank. 


In fact, all-I know about the stuff 
Is that there is never enough. 
C.F.S. 
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“Tt was the same with me, Will—the moment we met something told me that one day our 
ration-books would lie side by side in my shopping-basket.” 


our railway station is that there 

are a number of things which, 
apparently by tacit arrangement be- 
tween the public and the company, 
are not used, and an identical number 
of things which are used. For instance, 
there are the two equally valid booking- 
office windows of which one has not 
been opened since the station was 
rebuilt (circa 1930), while the other 
has never been closed. The window 
which is not used for the public is 
retained as a kind of closet for the 
paste pot and the lunch sandwiches 
belonging to the booking clerk. There 
likewise lead to the booking office three 
doors labelled respectively “Staff only,” 
“Booking Office,” and “Baggage 
Room.” If you wish to deposit any 
luggage in the booking office you carry 
it through the door labelled “ Baggage 


\ MONG the accepted peculiarities of 


Our Railway Station 


Room” to be rewarded by a view from 
the inside of the window of what you 
probably look like to the clerk when 
you are buying a ticket. It is in 
this respect noteworthy that booking- 
office windows of main termini are 
placed too high for the average would- 
be passenger so that you stand humbly 
gazing upward like Romeo while a 
recalcitrant Juliet dispenses tea and 
biscuits to her colleagues, appearing 
to be unable to hear your voice which 
can in any event hardly be expected 
to travel the distance against the back- 
ground of train whistles, exultant puff- 
ings from engines that have just 
accomplished long non-stop runs and 
the borborygmi of tea-urns. In our 
local station, however, the booking 
office is placed too low for you so that 
the people you see when you have got 
inside with your luggage are either 
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hunching themselves up painfully in 
their efforts to show the booking clerk 
their faces, or are standing sufficiently 
far back down the entrance hall to 
permit of their faces’ being in proper 
focus in the window. The disadvantage 
of the latter method is that while you 
are trying to shout into the window 
somebody from the hunching-up group 
may step in front of you. It is in any 
event doubtful whether the booking 
clerk really wants to see your face at 
all as he rarely shows his own unless 
you force such revelation upon him 
by carrying your baggage into the 
booking office as aforementioned. 
When inside you will also realize 
that the door which is called “Staff 
Only” on the outside is nailed up, and 
its recess used as a wardrobe cupboard, 
while the door called “‘ Booking Office” 
is frequently barred by the presence of 
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a bicycle, a crate of live pigeons or a 
baby’s pram. This does not always 
explain why, if you try to bring in 
your baggage by the door labelled 
“Booking Office” you will be politely 
asked to bring it in by the door 
labelled “Baggage Room,” but it can 
at least be considered a pointer in the 
right direction. While we are in the 
booking office we may as well bring 
up the point about cheap day tickets 
which are sold on certain days of the 
week more or less regardless of the 
weather. The railway company decides 
not only that one or two days of the 
week are cheaper than others but that 
certain times of such days are cheaper 
than other times. It doesn’t have to be 
raining or foggy any more than is the 
shortest day of the year necessarily 
cheaper than the longest day. I do 
not know what makes a day look cheap, 
but the railway people have come to 
some sort of an arbitrary arrangement 
about it and will sell you a cheap day 
ticket for what may quite reasonably 
turn out to be the happiest and even 
the most expensive day of your life. 
In the latter case you will of course be 
grateful that though the day was 
costly in other respects you saved 
something on your train fares. In any 
event do not be disheartened if sold 
a cheap day. It may turn out very 
nicely. 

When you have bought your ticket 
you move towards the barrier where 
the ticket man will punch a hole in it 
if he happens to be there at the moment. 
If he is not there then it doesn’t seem 
to matter, as quite a number of people 
walk on to the platform with unpunched 
tickets, whereas I have yet to see the 
collector come after them snapping 
his puncher hungrily in their wake. 
There is a very interesting point about 
the barrier, however—namely, that there 
are two identical barriers one of which, 
likethealternate booking-office window, 
has not been used since the station 
was rebuilt. Consisting of the identical 
iron lattice work which you find on 
underground elevators, the two ticket 
barriers stand side by side but divided 
in their middle by a box where the 
ticket official occasionally stands and 
where he has a book of counterfoils 
which he will give you in exchange for 
any excess fares for which he may 
catch you out. Either gate would 
admit you to the platform where your 
train is standing, but you must use 
the gate on the right as the gate on 
the left has never been opened to the 
public, and, moreover, individualists 
attempting to use the other gate are 
quite firmly ordered back. I once had 
the good fortune to see the other gate 
opened to let the station cat join her 


kittens who had got onto the other 
side, but this is the only proof I have 
that they haven’t lost the key. Inci- 
dentally stations always have cats who 
frequently have kittens. Also they 
always have a tap labelled ‘‘ Not Drink- 
ing Water,” beside which is a watering 
can without a rose and a broom. When 
people have gone to work the ticket 
man will fill the can with water which 
he will sprinkle all over the place in 
figures of eight. He will frequently 
water the kittens who later take their 
revenge on him by chasing the broom 
when he is sweeping up, but all this is 
the private life of a railway-station and 
doesn’t have to happen in order that 
the station shall fill its réle as a 
machine of public service. Do not 
belittle your station if it does not 
appear to possess a watering can or 
kittens, as these are by no means 
essential. 

Returning to the barrier we go on to 
the platform where we see once again 
that there are two railway lines and 
two distinct platforms although our 
station happens to be a suburban 
terminus so that there is never a 
possibility of two trains coming in 
opposite directions. To compensate 
for this our station keeps one perman- 
ent train on the left-hand platform. 
Nobody ever uses this train which, 
like the booking-office windows and 
the two gates, has not been used since 
the station was put together in its 
present form. ovices occasionally 
mount this train and can be seen 
sitting hopefully in it waiting for it to 
start. After half an hour they notice 
that the advertisements below the 
luggage rack are for commodities 
which are either quite unobtainable or 
less blatantly advertised as being in 
short supply, or that there are pictures 
of the Crystal Palace or some other 
extinct place of entertainment. Their 
suspicion is heightened by cobwebs 
and the profusion of cigarette-ends, or 
perhaps the presence of out-of-date 
newspapers on the floor, and finally 
the departure of the trai on the 
opposite side of the platform offers 
irrevocable proof that something is 
wrong. It is not customary for tyros 
to be informed of their predicament 
as we have all had to begin at some 
time or other and consider it fitting 
that they should be left to their own 
devices until the usudl indications 
send them hurrying after the tail light 
of the departing train. 

On the platform where the train 
which you actually use can be caught 
is a three-wheeled luggage wagon 
which carries an ice-box belonging to 
a well-known firm of caterers. It has 
been there for many years and one 
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rather expects it has become a part of’ 
the station. This, too, is only incidental, 
and I can attempt to explain its 
presence by the following incongruity. 
The platform has a glass roof some 
seventeen feet above, and on the end 
of it is a notice in large red letters 
saying “PLease Do Not Put Hravy 
ARTICLES ON THE Roor.” I have no 
notion of how the person responsible 
for the erection of this notice gained 
access to the roof, but I suspect it may 
have been put there because some- 
body at some time or other managed 
to place upon the glass roof the ice-box 
belonging to the catering company. 
I have worked it out in this way. If 
you look at the back of a railway 
coach you will see a series of metal 
flanges running diagonally across the 
coachwork, and by means of this it 
would be possible to ascend to the 
coach roof, and reach up to the 
station roof. It would then be the 
work of a moment to place the ice-box 
on to the glass roof as indicated, since I 
have found that the box is just wide 
enough to pass between the back of 
one coach and another. 


° ° 


Aki 


AINTLY-LOOKING as a vicar, 
Very old and very sage, 
Sitting in his chair of wicker 
Ali contemplates the age. 
To and fro in desperate hurry 
Go the various sons of Shem: 
Ali sits and doesn’t worry, 
Looking on Jerusalem. 
Winter, summer, truce or trouble, 
Ali smokes his hubble-bubble. 


British soldiers use the Naafi, 
Jews the house and cushioned seat, 
Other Arabs like the café, 
Ali much prefers the street. 
Ali learned the art of leisure 
In the epoch of the Turk; 
Ali knows that. perfect: pleasure 
Comes from watching others work. 
Where the porters pass, bent double, 
Ali smokes his hubble-bubble. 


When the street is rent asunder 
By the bursting of a bomb, 
Ali doesn’t even wonder 
Where the noise is coming from; 
Fire a rifle or a pistol, 
Ali doesn’t bat an eye: 
I can see him, clear as crystal, 
When the town goes Hermon- 
high: 
Calm and dusty in the rubble, 
Ali smokes his hubble-bubble. 
B. E. F. 








F you like slick sex 
comedy, with reticence 
cut almost to the irre- 
ducible minimum, Separate 
Rooms at the Strand will 
meet the bill. It has taken no fewer 
than four gentlemen to write it, 
Messrs. JOSEPH CAROLE, ALAN DINE- 
HART, ALEX GOTTLIEB and EpMUND 
JosEPH, which suggests that this form 
of creative endeavour can be wear- 
ing; and though I found a good deal 
of it fairly wearing at the receiving 
end I thought the third act funny, the 
whole thing neatly put together and 
Mr. Joet O’Brten’s swift production 
a model in all but audibility. The 
wit is sophisticated hit-or- 
miss American, sometimes 
right in the middle of the 
target and sometimes not 
surviving transplantation 
at all. What the play is 
about I have already said, 
but the, pretext for its 
existence is the blackmail- 
ing by a tough sludge- 
columnist of an even 
tougher actress into making 
a loving wife to his inno- 
cent young brother. Miss 
Frances Day, skilfully 
mocking, deals with such 
a dame to perfection, and 
while Mr. AntHony For- 
woop plays the simpleton 
engagingly Mr. Hat THomp- 
son makes a brother-in-law 
whom any girl would eye 
with caution. A forceful 
commentary on penthouse 
passions, not, however, al- 
ways as clear as it might 
be, pours from that delight- 
ful actor Mr. Bonar Cot- 
LEANO, lightly disguised as 
a butler, and there is a 
fleeting invasion by Miss 


At the Play 


Separate Rooms (Stranp)—The Girl Who Couldn’t Quite 
(St. Martin’s)—Jane Steps Out (EMBassy) 


he may succeed in unravelling a kink 
which has defeated more expensive 
psychiatrists. With kindness, guile 
and brandy he arrives backwards at 
a brutal nannie, and when his patient 
recovers from the fevers incidental to 
his treatment he is told that for her 
sake he must go. 


minded chap, and the child has stolen 
his heart, and, well, there you are. 
Their relationship is not without a 
certain brief charm, 


nor are the 





[Separate Rooms 


HUBBY’S SLIPPERS, or LOVE’S AWAKENING 


He is a simple- - 
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exploited. Mr. Witiiam 
Mo Ltison produced. 


The mouse wiping the 
eye of the cat seldom fails 
to quicken the most sluggish of human 
hearts. Mr. Kenneto Horne (not, I 
understand, the marshbound A.V.M.) 
gives us in Jane Steps Out at the 
Embassy a modern variation of Cinder- 
ella partially to be forgiven for its lack 
of vitamins on account of a nonsensical 
duet—prettily handled by Miss Diana 
Kine and Mr. Hues Latmer—which 
runs through it with considerable origin- 
ality. Major-generals are notoriously 
incapable of preserving discipline in 

the home, but the specimen 

in this play has let things 
slip a long way; not that 
he can have been a very 
good major-general, for he 

has no idea how to mix 

even the simplest cocktail. 

One of his daughters lies on 

a sofa looking like an ad- 

vertisement for candied 

housewifery in an American 
magazine, while the other, 
looking like nothing on 
earth, does everything for 
everybody. Goaded at 
length torebeland egged on 
by her film-sodden grand- 
mother, she sets out to 
capture a nice young man 
as shy as herself who has 
unaccountably arrived as 
her sister’s guest. Over- 
whelming charms are dis- 
_ covered behind her dowdy 
trimmings, and the success 
of the operation is never in 
doubt, even when magnani- 
mously she tries to return 
the booty to her sister. The 
best scene is her initial 
attack, while still the 


eee Miss Frances Day ‘ : 
MrriaM KARLIN as an asth- eis. |e in Mian Meine Victorian governess, and 
matic reporter which really Rie Meeewe gk Mr. AnrHony Forwoop it is a pity that her trans- 


hurts. 


Surely the silliest title of modern 
times must be The Girl Who Couldn't 
Quite. It is also entirely misleading, 
for this play by Mr. Leo Marks at 
the St. Martin’s is serious in intent, 
though its meandering course takes it 
through some extraordinary country. 
Starting out as if headed for the terri- 
tory of The Turn of the Screw, it 
wanders with much irrelevance into 
a brief period of melodrama (with live 
fog) before settling down to such a 
crudely sentimental wallow as we have 
not suffered for some years. A tramp 
is invited to live in a mansion because, 
as he is the first person to make the 
daughter of the house smile, it is hoped 


humours of the tramp’s impact on 
plutocracy badly done, but every- 
thing goes on far too long and far too 
slowly and the tramp’s tendency to 
peddle elementary Christianity makes 
one wonder if the play has been com- 
missioned by some revivalist body 
when one is not wondering if perhaps 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Nannies can be behind it. All things 
considered Mr. CiLirFoRD MOLLISON 
does pretty well in the lead, and Miss 
Patricia PLUNKETT and Miss Berry 
STOCKFIELD as the girl and her mother 
hoe a hard row with fortitude. As for 
the flippant grandmother, I hate to 
see Miss Louise Hampron’s talent so 
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formation could not have 
been longer deferred ; but in 
spite of the handicap of glamour Miss 
Kine continues to get a fine edge of 
burlesque in the later scenes, and Mr. 
LATIMER co-operates admirably. I 
blench at bedroom scenes in farce, but 
the nocturnal fooling here is funnier 
than usual. When the duet is inter- 
rupted the piece sinks into nothingness, 
for with the exception of the Capone- 
tongued grandmother, spiritedly played 
by Miss Buena Bent, the author 
seems to have taken his characters 
from some twenty-year-old card index 
of unfunny stage drolls. 
Mr. ANtHony Hawtrey produced 
with good comic judgment. 
ERIc. 
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Mystery 


HAVE received a picture postcard 

that has puzzled me a good deal. 

The picture on it shows an 
enormously fat woman in a red dress 
paddling in the sea and blowing a sort 
of bubble on which is written “Why 
not join me in the briny at Blugsea?” 
If the woman is supposed to represent 
a typical visitor to Blugsea she does 
not inspire me with any great desire 
to make a pilgrimage to the place. Nor 
do I like the look of a huge crab in the 
foreground that seems to be waiting 
for her to emerge from her orgy of 
paddling. 

The message on the other side of the 
card is headed ‘‘The Laurels, Friday,” 
and the postmark makes it clear that 
the communication was posted not 
at Blugsea but at Ealing, Middlesex. 
Obviously the writer is not now at 
Blugsea. Perhaps he has never been 
there, and is merely trying to convince 
people that he is the sort of man who 
can afford a seaside holiday, and is 
using up a stock of Blugsea postcards 
inherited from a deceased relative. 

The message underneath the address 
is written fairly clearly. “Glad to see 
from the Daily Wire,” it runs, “that 
you are still alive and kicking. What 
about lunch at the Mausoleum on 
Friday? Will expect you at 12.30 
unless I hear otherwise.” 

So far, so good. A free lunch is a 
free lunch and not to be sneered at, 
especially at the Mausoleum, where 
the fish is usually excellent. Unfortun- 
ately the signature on the card is quite 
illegible. Edith says it looks like 
EK. Y. Blonker, but Blonker seems to 
me to be a very unlikely sort of name, 
and certainly it touches no chord in 
my memory. During the war I shared 
a two-tier bunk on a troopship with 
a man named Slosser, and at first I 
rather leaned to the view that Slosser 
must be my correspondent. As members 
of the Mausoleum, however, are in- 
variably scholarly people with high 
ideals and higher foreheads, I had to 
dismiss the excellent Slosser from the 
list of possibles. He was a man of good 
heart but coarse fibre, and his ambition 
was to be a speedway king. 

In the end we decided that it might 
be from a man named Glossop whom 
we met in Scotland in 1938. We were 
marooned with him for a fortnight of 
continuous rain in a small fishing inn 
fifty miles from Inverness, and he 
spent most of his time pursuing us 
from one room to another talking 
about his digestion. Or possibly it 
was from a man named Prynne who 
lived next door to us in the ’twenties 


and had an abominable dog that 
always barked all the time that I was 
doing my keep-fit exercises at the 
window. Or a man named Bonner who 
wanted to make one of my novels into 
a film and borrowed ten pounds for 
preliminary investigation before he 
went to Hollywood, from which place 
he never returned. 

“An additional mystery,” said 
Edith, “is how he can have seen your 
name in the Daily Wire.” 

It was certainly curious. My fame 
isnot of the sort to attract the attention 
of the cheap newspapers, and the only 
time I could remember appearing in 
the Daily Wire was back in 1935 when 
I parked my car in the wrong place 








and had a clash with the police. It 
was one of those streets where you 
park on one side of the road on 
Wednesdays and on the other side of 
the road on Thursdays, and I had 
parked it on the Wednesday side on 
Thursday. I put forward the ingenious 
defence that the car had been there 
since the night before and had there- 
fore been correctly parked, and the 
magistrate made what he thought was 
a clever remark which the Wire 
printed. 

Clearly the postcard must refer to 
a more recent mention of my name, so 
we searched through old copies of the 
Wire until Edith looked at the postcard 


again. 

She found that it was addressed to 
the man from whom we took over 
the flat a year ago. 





AND ABROAD 
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You're going to see a lot less of a tall handsome 
man with a wide-brimmed hat and woolly trousers 
and spurs.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Judge at Large 


SEVERIDGE, the ruthless, subtle and infinitely resourceful 
chairman of Combined Metallurgical Industries, hates and 
yet is attracted by Sir William Gaskony, a retired High 
Court judge, who embodies Victorian integrity, idealism 
and plain commonsense. Gaskony is guardian to Vivien, 
the daughter of the only woman he has ever loved, and 
Vivien’s husband, a family solicitor and a fine but rather 
too impulsive young fellow, has, when the story opens, just 
embezzled a large sum of money. To save the youth from 
prison, Gaskony accepts £25,000 from Severidge for a copy 
of Marius the Epicurean, which for sentimental reasons 
Gaskony values more than anything in the world, and the 
surrender of which Severidge hopes will have a demoralizing 
effect on the judge. Vivien’s husband is saved, but some 
days later Severidge denies having received the book, 
which the judge, displaying less than his usual common- 
sense, had posted without registering. The judge, there- 
fore, has to repay the £25,000. But integrity wins in 
the end, the judge settling down in his small bed-sitting 
room at Cliftonville to write The Athenian, the masterpiece 
he had failed to grapple with in his prosperity, and Vivien, 
after a long talk with her guardian on the nature of evil, 
liberating herself in time from Severidge’s toils. The 
Judge’s Story (MACMILLAN, 7/6) is brilliantly told by Mr. 
CHARLES Morcan. His characterization, however, is 
unconvincing, and it is perhaps easier to imagine the judge 
asking “What is an Athenian?” from the bench than 
supplying a satisfactory answer from Cliftonville. 4H. K. 


The Fine Flower of Nepotism 
Among the various condottieri whom Italy has thrown 
up or imported, Cesare Borgia (ALDus PuBLicaTions, 12/6) 
holds pride of place on both counts. He was indigenous in 


that his father was the Borgia Pope, Alexander VI, and his 
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mother was an Italian. He was extraneous as the son of 
a Spaniard. The real name of the family is “Borja,” and 
it subsequently produced a Spanish saint. It had, however, 
been digging itself into Italian power-politics since the 
days of the first Borgia Pope in the mid-fifteenth century. 
Holding as he did a precarious position among the Roman 
nobles, Calixtus III established a sort of preetorian guard 
of genuine nephews. Alexander VI produced nine children 
and would no doubt have achieved his ambition of seeing 
them comfortably established had not Cesar, the most 
able of them, fought exclusively for his own hand. The 
intricate story of his life has been retold by M. CHARLES 
YRIARTE, whose chief historical contribution is an unusually 
interesting and detailed account of his hero’s obscure 
and ugly end. The story of his very much less obscure and 
still uglier career has been acclaimed “‘an admirable piece 
of writing.” In an American translation, wavering between 
the literal and the colloquial, it strikes one, perhaps unjustly, 
as a rather florid and desultory narrative. H. P. E. 





Sheridan 


From the biographical standpoint it is more important 
that a man should be interesting in himself than have a 
brilliant career. Some men, of course—Dickens, for example, 
and Wilde—are both interesting and spectacularly successful, 
but Sheridan is not one of them. His extraordinary 
triumphs, as a dramatist and a political orator, the romantic 
circumstances of his first marriage, his wit and his debts 
are all, separately considered, very striking, but for some 
reason they do not combine into an absorbing whole. In 
his excellent biography of Sheridan (DENT, 15/-) Mr. Lewis 
Grpss, though in a temperate dispassionate way very well 
disposed to Sheridan, says of him that from first to last he 
was in a false position. Mr. Gress is referring particularly 
to his situation as a politician. Like most of his com- 
patriots, he came of an old family, but an ancient Irish 
lineage meant little te his Whig associates, who spoke of his 
extraction as mean or low. Supported by the Prince of 
Wales, Sheridan mixed as an equal with Fox and Grey and 
Windham, but the strain of keeping his end up without 
wealth or position broke him down in the end, and he died 
without having ever held high office, though his enemy Pitt 
is said to have rated him above Fox. His deficiencies, and 
also his sense of them, come out most clearly in his relations 
with his first wife, Elizabeth Linley, whom Mr. GriBBs 
hardly brings to life either in her early charm or her later 
sufferings. H. K. 





The Englishman’s Normandy 


One cannot quite gather why Mr. ALan HovucHton 
Broprick’s admirable Normandy (Hopp:Er, 18/-) should 
open a series called “The People’s France.” Not very 
many representatives of the lower income groups from 
this side of the Channel are likely to be found at large 
among out-of-the-way French towns. But if “the People,” 
or anyone else, intends to plan a holiday in what the author 
says is now the best-fed part of the country, this is their 
book. Not that Mr. Broprick imparts gastronomical 
tips. He has something better to do. The little English 
ex-minesweeper that used to link Ouistreham with Caen 
was swept away, as disturbing the canal-banks, long before 
Hitler’s outburst. And a very great deal of Normandy was 
swept away in sweeping away Hitler. The loveliest towns, 
such as Vire and Lisieux, were strategically sited and 
suffered accordingly; but there is still much to be seen. 
This book retraces its Normandy alphabetically from 
Aizier to Yville, and introduces you dexterously and gaily 
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to the historic past, existing monuments and a markedly 
cosmopolitan series of great men. After 1066 the Norman 
did not, as a rule, stray far; but many good Europeans— 
and not a few bad ones—have strayed into Normandy. 
Mr. Broprick’s pleasant text and well-chosen photographs 
should help to re-establish the happier tradition... mB B 





Thoughtfal Americans 

Along with films, dollars, dried eggs, and plays, American 
Thought, 1947 (GREsHam Press, New Yorx; NICHOLAS 
KayE, 21/-), is being imported into this country. The aim 
of this large book is grandiose: by means. of articles which 
have appeared in such papers as The Atlantic, The New 
Mexico Quarterly Review, New York Times Magazine, and 
Harpers, to mention a few, it sets out to give, not altogether 
successfully, a cross section of what the American people 
are thinking. Are magazine articles # trustworthy guide, 
however excellent they may be? The editors have done 
their best: ‘Moody finished his sermon—The Colossal 
Campaign to Reduce the Population ef Hell by One Million 
Souls was under way—and Sankey stepped forward to 
render ‘The Ninety and Nine’,” starts one article, called 
“Portrait of a Dangerous Man,” rather quaintly. Philo- 
sophy is represented by an involved essay on Hamlet, by 
James Feibleman, of which this sentence is an example of 
the style: “We can find no solution by easy sublation, 
either; for to submerge the half-truths altogether in the 
higher unity of the meaning of the whole is to lose them 
at the lower level, where as half-truths they are indeed true.” 
American thought, evidently, is often far from clear. 
Politics are represented by an article which throws light 
on the methods some unscrupulous politicians use—in 
this case the exploitation of the racial problem—to further 
their elections. ‘Hate Propaganda im Detroit,” indeed, 
makes excellent if curious reading. On the whole, literature 
comes off best: there is a good section of Criticism on 
“The Art of Katherine Anne Porter,” and another by Eric 
Bentley on Bernard Shaw; and modern American poetry is 
represented by young poets such as Dunstan Thompson 
and William Abrahams. An attempt has been made to 
cover every important subject: Architecture, Domestic 
Science, Geopolitics, History, Art, Anthropology, War, and 
half a dozen other subjects. The book certainly provides 
meaty and intense reading and may help to take our minds 
off other American commodities in short supply. RB. K. 


A Musician Evaporates. 


The awful jargon of psychiatry, so much of which seems 
only to express states of emotion long known to civilized 
peoples and for long described by writers with perfect 
success in good English, is worming its way into the novel. 
Mr. Crrit Hatt is not a serious offender, but it is a pity 
to find even occasional drops of this literary poison in as 
cleverly written a book as Leave to Preswme the Death 
(Lanz, 9/6). Eminent composers on their way to-conduct 
their work in a cathedral do not normally fade out, leaving 
their dress-clothes in a heap on a druids’ altar and a con- 
viction in the minds of a number of sane persons that here 
was not murder but the self-chosen exit of a highly-evolved 
being. Brice Alaston was on the one hand a hearty, 
happily married, somewhat illiterate giant, with the gift 
of great music, while on the other he communed with trees 
and was far advanced in the pagan ritual that came easily 
to him in the sombre depths of a sacred grove of which he 
was the lord, in darkest Suffolk. The worldly and the 
esoteric are skilfully welded in the book. As a study of 


temperament, of a devoted and intelligent wife doing her 
best to keep pace with quixotic genius, it is subtly and 
humorously observed, and the gradually increasing tension 
as Alastom is drawn: farther into the ancient cults is admir- 
ably done. A queer and fascinating tale, which will leave 
you suspecting your best friend of being a Celto-Buddhist 
hangover. E. O. D. K. 


In Dangerous Waters 


Mr. ApRIAN SELIGMAN’s second book, No Stars to Guide 
(HoppER AND StovuextTon, 21/-), reads like the most 
thrilling of novels and is, we are assured, a record of fact 
except that names and some sequence of events have been 
changed. In 1941 the author, who was then an R.N.R. 
officer, was detailed to pilot a Russian ship from Turkey 
through the Dardanelles and the enemy blockade of the 
Aigean to Syria: this he did by hugging the coast, dodging 
the enemy, running into perpetual danger, and trying to 
enter into the mentalities of a crew of mixed nationals. He 
was helped by some naval eccentrics, an enchanting girl 
agent, a Kurd, some Turks and other strange people. 
A good deal of the book describes adventures ashore before 
and during the expedition, and is enlivened by anecdote. 
The retired R.N. commander, who was in charge of the 
expedition, wore a red wig which had driven him away from 
the sea after an unhappy episode on the bridge of a des- 
troyer in a gale of wind—‘‘The Old Man’s cap and wig had 
flown from his head. in one piece. They had landed upon 
that of a young signalman, who had been so startled that 
he had sprung to attention and saluted and then burst intp 
hysterical laughter.” These and many other stories add 
zest to the very simply told story of one of the most difficult 
minor operations of the war. It is dedicated to D.N.A. 
(Director of Navy Accounts), but to give the reason why 
would spoil the readers’ delight in reading two letters that 
deal with a query regarding an advance (£6 17s. 5d.) of 
travelling expenses. There are some excellent maps and 
some rather unnecessary decorations. B. E. B. 
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“Psst! The Secret Service offers a commencing salary of three hundred and fifty pounds, plus 


allowances and pension scheme.” 


A Journalist Remembers. 


F all the events which occurred 
during my first years on The 
Plough 1 recall none more 

clearly than the visit of Pouncey Rum- 
bold to ask Mr. McGargle for a position 
on the staff. 

“Tt is my ambition,” he said, “to 
be associated with one who has 
attained, long ere the mid might and 
flourish of his May, a prose style for 
which Defoe was still groping on his 
death-bed.” 

“You refer to Harvey McClutch ?” 
I said. (I knew for a fact that Mr. 
McGargle was over sixty years of age, 
and our chief reporter was the only 
other person to whom such a eulogium 
might be applied.) 

“Come, come, Monroe,” said Mr. 
McGargle, “I think Mr. Rumbold’s 


Vil 


meaning is perfectly clear.” He 
turned to Rumbold, for whom I 
already felt a strong dislike, and began 
to question him as to his journalistic 
attainments. It was his habit, when 
interviewing literary aspirants, to try 
to disconcert them, and usually his 
first two queries were ‘‘ You have been 
a water-diviner?”’ and “What is a 
semi-colon?”? On this occasion the 
examination appeared to me _per- 
functory in the extreme, and it ended, 
to my dismay, in Rumbold’s appoint- 
ment to the staff. 

“You can help Monroe with his 
Famous Poets column,” said Mr. 
McGargle. “It is Wordsworth this 
week,” he added. 

“T shall be very happy to do so,” 
replied Rumbold. “Wordsworth has 
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left some musical jingles, and ‘The 
Excursion’ has a certain ale-house 
vivacity, but what fancies worthy of 
the name were ever floated upon a 
tide of strong waters? Had Words- 
worth been man enough to put aside 
the bottle he might have given us a 
‘Boll Weevil.’” 

“Boll Weevil” was one, of Mr. 
McGargle’s earliest and best-known 
works, and I could see that he was 
pleased by Rumbold’s compliment. I 
began to feel that I had a rival for 
Mr. McGargle’s favour, and it was 
with some anxiety that I took my new 
colleague away for a conference about 
my Famous Poets column. 

As soon as we were alone, Rumbold 
exchanged his effusive manner for one 
of frank bravado. He was determined, 
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he said, to write the weekly serial for 
The Plough. “I find it unnecessary,” 
he said, “to alter or correct. Johnson 
said ‘Read over your compositions, 
and when you meet with a passage 
which you think is particularly fine, 
strike it out.’ Now my first effort was 
a letter to the editor of Byre and Stall 
on root-crops. (I imagined myself to 
be a potato—originality is everything.) 
Well, bearing Johnson’s advice in 
mind, I read through my letter and in 
less than no time I was left with 
‘Dear Sir’ at the head, and ‘Yours 
faithfully’ at the foot. Such shib- 
boleths are not for me.” 

I tried to introduce the subject of 
my Wordsworth article, but Rumbold 
began talking about his serial. ‘‘ Every. 
character is a cock or hen,” he said; 
“we must have freshness.. The hero’s 
name is November Golightly—origin- 
ality again. Listen to the end of the 
first instalment: ‘November drew him- 
self up to his full height. “He who 
seeks to gain his ends by wanton 
aggression,” he said, ‘‘will make no 
headway in this hen-run. He will be 
resisted to the end. You peck me and, 
by heaven, I'll peck you!”’” 

“Excellent!”’ I cried. “Carlyle at 
his best!” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
demanded Rumbold aggressively, his 
face as black as thunder. I saw that 
my intended compliment had not 
pleased him and changed the subject 
by referring once more to my article. 

“The thing is simplicity itself,” said 
Rumbold curtly. ‘You will naturally 
not neglect the opportunity of securing 
freshness and originality by assuming 
imaginatively the identity of Words- 
worth’s mother-in-law ?”’ 

In some surprise, I asked whether 
this was really necessary, and expressed 
doubt of my ability to perform such 
a mental leap. 

“Not everyone has the gift,” said 
Rumbold with a complacency which 
was hard to bear. ‘For myself, I can 
only say that I should hardly be likely 
to falter at Wordsworth’s mother-in- 
law after having identified myself with 
a potato.” 

The upshot of it all was that Rum- 
bold occupied himself with his serial, 
while I sat gloomily at my desk 
endeavouring to project myself into 
the past. 

As the days went by it became 
increasingly clear that the fatherly 
interest taken by Mr. McGargle in my 
journalistic career was being transferred 
to that of Rumbold. Still worse, his 
criticism of my efforts grew more 
severe. An instance of this occurred 
when I ended an article on Byron, 
rather aimlessly, I must confess, with 


the quotation: ‘A land of slaves shall 
ne’er be mine, Dash down yon cup of 
Samian wine.” 

“What’s funny about that?” de- 
manded Mr. McGargle. 

“Nothing,” I replied boldly. 

“Then there should be. You must 
always end up with a joke. And of 
course the piece should have been 
executed as though written by a Greek 
smallholder, thus securing freshness 
and originality as well as introducing 
a farming interest.” 

My heart sank as I recognized Rum- 
bold’s hand in this criticism, and in 


desperation, recollecting the success: 


of the .newcomer’s fulsome compli- 
ments, I decided to try to appease 
Mr. McGargle by the same means. 

“That’s a handsome pair of trousers 
you re wearing, Mr. McGargle,” I said, 
seizing a portion of the cloth and 
stretching and pulling it as I had seen 
tailors do. 

Mr. McGargle jerked his leg irritably, 
drew a piece of foolscap towards him, 
and: wrote at the head “Bits about 
Barley.” 

“You look about twenty-two this 
morning, Mr. McGargle,” I faltered, 
remembering Rumbold’s “long ere the 
mid might and flourish of his May.” 

Mr. McGargle ruled a heavy line 
under his heading and gave me a sour 
look. 

‘Pass me the encyclopedia, open at 
the word ‘tilth,’”’ he said. 

I did so, and left the room, a prey 
to black depression. 

In my many trials and difficulties 
on The Plough I had always found a 
tower of strength in Mrs. McQuhattie, 
who wrote our “Heard in the Cow- 
shed”? column, and it was to her that 
I turned in this crisis. 

**T too have little love for Rumbold,” 
she said in her deep voice. “He sug- 
gested that I should write my column 
in heroic couplets, arranged as ques- 
tions and answers in a conversation 
between a bull and three cows.” 

“Thereby securing freshness and 
originality,” I said bitterly. 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. McQuhattie. 

After some thought, Mrs. McQuhattie 
evolved a plan. She would tell Rum- 
bold, she said, that I had written a 
short story, which was to be left on 
Mr. McGargle’s desk for his approval 
on the following morning. The story 
left on the desk would in fact be one 
of Mr. McGargle’s own, printed some 
time before. We relied on Rumbold to 
attack the work, believing it to be 
mine. 

When I entered the editor’s room 
on the following morning Rumbold 
was turning the pages of Mr. Me- 
Gargle’s story, laughing derisively. 
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Mr. McGargle was seated at his desk, his , 
face dark with anger. “The farrago of 

dreary nonsense,” Rumbold was say- 

ing, “comes to its belated end with a 

so-called joke. ‘The farm. has never 

produced so much as a swede,’ said 

Silas, ‘swede better give it up:’” 

“In this office,” interrupted Mr. 
McGargle, ‘‘a keen sense of humour is 
essential. A smile is never far from 
our lips,” he went on, his voice shaking 
with rage, “and our hearts are full of 
gaiety. This blossoms in our work, 
though it may not be appreciated by 
all. I think we had better part, Mr. 
Rumbold.” 

Five minutes later I complimented 
Mr. MeGargle on the pattern of his 
necktie. He fingered it with a com- 
placent smile, and I felt that all was 
well once more. 


° ° 


Memo. to Decorators 
D= MESSRS. SLAPPS,—Re- 


garding Borough Restaurant 

done by you for two hundred 
meals daily, the catering sub-com- 
mittee’s report has gone off well as 
regards colour, but there is some back- 
firing about your scheme. The rampant 
animals idea is all right in itself as 
tending to make people not want to 
eat what has been alive when we are 
short of it, but they do not seem to 
couple up too well with the signs. 
“Take your tray here” has a giraffe 
craning over it, ‘Meat Course” has a 
horse trying to bear up under it, “‘ Pay 
Here” surmountsa dragon, and “ Exit” 
is in front of a bull. Vultures seem to 
look down from snooping positions 
over the beams, while the dirty crocks 
counter has alligators wallowing round 
it. The maim serving hatch seems to 
have poultry and pigs feeding right 
out of it, while as for the tea kiosk it 
is alive with fresh-water fish in their 
native drinking habit. Woodpeckers 
are all right on the cakes counter, as 
we cannot see any lapse of motive 
there, but with the cutlery shelf again 
a bad note seems to creep in with the 
wolf and wart-hog, though it is made 
up by the squirrel. 

In spite of all this, however, the 
committee are glad you surrounded 
the “No Loitering” sign with such 
a collection of assorted monkeys, 
because that is what they are. When 
making your next tender, will you 
please estimate for a frieze of obscure 
tribal dishes repulsive to the British 
restaurant palate? 

J. TINGLE, 
Eating Board. 








he said, politely raising a small 

bell-shaped printer’s cap by its 
centre button. “Would you grant me 
a interview ?” 

I had been expecting such a call. 
My announcement the other night in 
the Blue Duck Inn, that I had a jolly 
good mind to stand for Parliament 
myself at the next election, caused a 
tremendous sensation locally. I have 
already received two petitions and a 
summons. 

“You don’t look like a reporter,” I 
said as he followed me in. 

“T’m not, worse luck,” he sighed, 
strumming mournfully on the elastic 
band of his notebook. “I’m a 
printer’s devil.” 

““What—at your time of life?” 

“Yes. It’s me shorthand what holds 
me back.” 

“I’m surprised that the editor sent 
you, in that case,” I said, opening my 
frock-coat and placing one elbow on 
the mantelpiece in the manner of an 
elder statesman. 

“He didn’t send me,” he replied. 
“He’d tear the press to pieces if he 
knew I was here. This is my big 
chance.” 

Reaching back, I ran my fingers 
through my hair and made a few pre- 
liminary remarks to test for sound. 
He inscribed them with minute care 
in his book. 

“Now I am formulating a plan,” I 
continued, after a long wait. He 
winced and closed his eyes in sudden 
pain. 

“*Formulating’?” he repeated. “I 
wish you hadn’t said that.” 

“ Why 2 ” 

“It makes such a awkward outline 
in shorthand. I’m not sure whether 
you write it with a upward or a down- 
ward ‘L.’” 


ak come from the local paper,” 


fi 





Downward L 


“Ts there a choice?” 

“Ho, yes,” he said, showing me 
his book. “It all depends on these 
bloomin’ vowels. You don’t know 
where you are with ’em.” 

“Shorthand must be very con- 
fusing,” I said, glancing at it. 

“Tt worries the life out of me. Look 
at that outline there. Did you ever 
see anything like it?” 

“Never. What’s that squiggly bit 
at the top?” 

He held the book up to the light 
and peered closely at it. 

“Tt looks like ‘mahogany’ to me,” 
he said at last. 

“But I haven’t said mahogany,” I 
snapped. 

“It just slipped in, I expect,” he 
said hotly. “I can’t think of every- 
thing when I’m going top speed, can 
I 2 9 

“You had better start a new page,” 
I said in icy tones. “And be careful, 
or I shall report you to the Press 
Commission.” 

He turned deathly white. I cleared 
my throat and began again. 

“A plan to utilize our illimitable 
resources rn 

“There you go again!” he shouted, 
sharpening his pencil like mad all over 
my carpet. “Why can’t you use short 
words?” 

“‘One must preserve a certain dignity 
in these matters,” I said. 

“All you politicians are the same,” 
he said, dancing about with excite- 
ment. “It’s because of you that I’m 
where I am. You don’t know what it 





means. You take a word like ‘totali- 
tarianism ’——” 

“T was about to use it,” I said 
coldly. 


“T knew it,” he sobbed, breaking 
down and beating my piano wildly 
with his notebook. 
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In sudden rage I seized him and 
dragged him to the door. 

“Confound you!” I stormed. “I 
am sick of the whole thing! I never 
want to see a reporter again as long 
as I live. At last I understand 
what the burden of public life really 
means.” 

“What about your plan?” he asked. 

I tried to recall its main outlines, 
but they escaped me. 

“T have no statement to make,” I 
said. 

“Then I’m a failure,” he moaned. 
“T don’t know what they'll say at the 
office when they see this—a new book 
too!” 

“T don’t care what they say,” I 
shouted. ‘I renounce public life. I 
shall not stand for Parliament.” 

He broke into a radiant smile as I 
thrust him away. 

“Can I tell the editor that?” he 
asked, opening his book. 

“ Ves.” 

“Why, that’s a scoop! He will 
be pleased,” he chuckled, writing 
furiously. “I’ll send you a copy of 
the paper.” 

I sank exhausted into a chair. 

“To downward L with your paper!” 
I cried. 

° ° 


Snobbery 


“Rev. H. Ewbank, discarded in favour of 
the Bishop.”—Dutch bulb catalogue’s list of 
Darwin tulips. 


° ° 


“A NaTIonAL DILEMMA 
Much indeed will depend in the coming 
months of the country’s ordeal upon the 
efficiency of government in all its forms.” 
“The Times.” 


And of those who have to fill them 
up. 
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Weatherproof Jacket 
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WINDAK LTD THE MILL POYNTON 








Is tread design 
everything? 


By no means. The ability of any tread design to grip the 
road in all conditions must depend on the length of the 
edges of the tread and the angle at which they contact 
the road, combined with its ability to flex. Maximum 
gripping power results from a perfectly related BALANCE 
in the design of tread and casing. The new INDIA balanced- 


construction tyre is the most advanced tyre obtainable today. 
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When play is done 


Contentment comes from a game . 
well won and the Escudo that 
follows as reward. Escudos are 
very good cigarettes indeed, blen- 
ded with that extra care which 
gives extra pleasure to Virginia ; 
smokers who can really appre- € ‘ 
ciate distinction. Rather ¥ 
bigger than normal—and very 
much better. w 
















COPE’S 


Cteudo 


CIGARETTES 


20 for 3/3 
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but Pve got a tin 


ot NESCAFE 


Sheer delight—when at last you 
find a tin of Nescafé and enjoy 
rich, full flavoured coffee made 
right in the cup—no grounds, no 
bother. And the last spoonful is as 
deliciously fragrant as the first, for 
the flavour and aroma are sealed 
in by the special Nestlé process. 

NESCAFE IS A 
SOLUBLE COFFEE PRODUCT 


composed of coffee solids, with 
dextrins, maltose and dextrose, 
added to retain the aroma. 





A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 











Note these Facts 


2 
eee ee 
ta 
aT 
A recent medical test of an 
industrial group proved 
that Colds and ’Flu were 
the greatest individual time- 
losers, causing nearly one 
quarter of total absenteeism. 
Colds and ’Flu can be 
relieved safely and speedily 
by taking two tablets of 
‘Genasprin’ in a __ little 
water—so can 
RHEUMATIC PAIN, 
NEURITIS, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 
TOOTHACHE AND 
HEADACHE. 
Supplies are limited but your 
chemist will see you get your share. 
Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 
Al any time 
of strain or pain 


*‘Genasprin’ 
sees you through ! 
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The word ‘G prin’ is the 
trade mark of 
G a 
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By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 
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THE FINEST PEPPERMINT 
IN THE WORLD SIL! 
Also made in Ir 
“Double Strength” and “ Connoisseur” a 
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Nice... 


Remember that your supplier can’t sell you those 
nice cooling squashes and cordials unless you 
return an empty bottle when buying a full one. 


CVS——70 


The Seft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association Limited 
42 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 
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Hang them on hangers... pop them in drawers ... 8d. per bag of 8 
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MADE BY THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE LTD .- LIVERPOOL 19 


it’s easier 
to buy 


SNAP/ 
EAE 
CLOSURES 


if you have the clips! 


Users who have Snap Closure Clips 
left over are advised to purchase 
“Follow-on ” packets; the 1-lb. 
size contains 18 Closure ‘Tops and 
Rings and the 2-lb, size 15. Either 
packet is 2/6d, therefore you get 
more for your money. 


GRAHAM FARISA LTD 


BROMLEY AND STAPLEHURST, KENT 




















Branches at: BRISTOL AND MANCHESTER 
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balancing feat 


Wher you have a foot ailment it 
upsets the whole balance of your body. 
You set your foot down crookedly 

to avoid pain ; instead of walking 
upright, you crouch, thus curving your 
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. ig & spine and cramping your internal 
- organs @ It simply is not worth while 
SILLABUBS AND FLU MMERIES ? to neglect tie smallest foot trouble 
In 1817 a new luxury came to London. In Mayfair at oe cata teed He, — 
.~ ‘a shop was opened for the sale of iced delicacies: : 
sillabubs and flummeries (iced fruit with cream and effective. Weak arches, crooked 
— wine) became the fashionable, but expensive, vogue. toes, tender heels — every common foot 
ae ge and —_ drinks are’ aoe - reach = complaint — can be relieved by a 
all. And soon—perhaps in 1947—the blessings o - , 
NID refrigeration in the aie will ne ” vailibte, a The Puivted wenn S, whose treatments and 
new Prestcolds are om the way! And that means: foot-appliances are world famous. 
milk. that. never ‘ tras We have branches everywhere. 


od tent fet end > PRESTCOLD 
oan ics: 7m Refrigeration Scholl 
than-ever due to wartime A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL 


experience and progress ! CO. LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD fo ° t com fo r t ser y i ce 


A " ; N, Scholl foot aids. and-appliances are at 
¥ Preiteoll ul ‘meade Kefignillon an covey honochell woul stitaeninte ae ertamn iota Scholl Depots, chemists, shoe-dealers and stores 
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HAME TAPES «VITAMIN QUIZ* 


To avoid disappointment, 
customers are urged to order 

















from their retailer well in ; l What does a vitamin 4, Does present-day diet 3 
py ashe ¢ look like ? contain all these + 
unable to execute orders io aie. ee) s 
with: our usual promptitude. ~ It is invisible in food. Its essentials ; % 
resence is only revealed & 
J.J. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu. 36, COVENTRY % P - Frequently not. Andseldom % 
— | by advanced bio-chemical in a form in which every- 
£ sesoasch. bedy can fully assimilate 4 
é them into the system. A % 
$ y What pn tn the vitamin-mineral reimforee- + 
% symptoms 0 nage ment is rapidly bemeficial 4 
+ shortage tmour diet? ,, many. + 
+ Undue fatigue, irritability, ¢ 
% di ion, lack of energy.. BS 
& depression, lac energy iin eatin ve ¢ 
ox a a fo 
% What vitamins. are ohes full ane of 5 
4 chiefly essential to full these essentials : z Obtaimable through Tay Shops 
; health and vigour ? Two ‘Supavite’ Capsules 3 rs pag pos a 
$ Vitamins A, B,, B, (G), C, provide the full daily % 
% D and E. These should need of Vitamins A, B,, % | LINES BROS. LTD. LONDON $.W.19. 
% be takem im conjanction B, (G), C, D and E, 3 
* with the essential mineral plus iron, phosphorus and ¥ 
% salts of iron, phosphorus calcium—under the Angier + bs 
$ and calcium. guarantee. } "4 iow ue a 1 
eo we ° ’ 
& & STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
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oars 


15 DAYS’ SUPPLY OF ‘SUPAVITE’ (30 €APSULES) COSTS 5/- 
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BALKAN SOBRANIE \), 
CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS \\ 
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ENGLAND .. 


= his own garden 
the Englishman 
savours freedom; 
breathing in liberty 
in the scents of home- 
grown flowers, enjoy- 
ing his little England 
as he lights up his 
Batkan Sobranie, con- 
tent with a world 
that is big enough 
within the limits of 
his own fences and a 
heaven that is near | 
enough in the smoke [J 
clouds of his own 
creation, 

















Here’s an entirely new method of “. ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
shaving—the Wilkinson Dry Shave Razor. 

It requires no lather—no electricity— 

no accessories, With its permanent e ca 

self-sharpening blade it brings you the Wi Uk 

comfort of a smooth, perfect shave, L umson 
anywhere, at any time. Just pick up 

the razor as it is and apply it over the Dry Shave 
face with a firm rocking movement. 

It has been produced by the firm with Razor 

a proud tradition of steel craftsmanship 


since 1772, thus its quality is assured. 
Ask to see one to-day ! 





Established 1772 
Price 4OQ/= (Inc. Pur. Tax) 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., 53 Pall Mall, London 
Factory : Oakley Works, Acton, W.4. 
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Out of the sky 
into your car 





Battle-tested by the R.A.F, 
the new AC plugs with 
the aircraft insulator will 
improve performance and 
bring new pep to an old 
engine. Fit the new triple 
strength, triple heat 
conductivity, AC plugs 
) today and discover how 
the aircraft insulator 
makes motoring 
cheaper. Save money 
by saving petrol. 
















WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 














CONTAINS GLYCERINE 
TO KEEP four HANDS 


GUMPTION PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON, W.1! 








TAKES THE 
STRAIN 


Who doesn’t feel the strain to-day? The 
aftermath of the war years is reflected in the 
nervous conditions which are prevalent in 
people everywhere. ‘SANATOGEN’ Tonic 
Wine is a restorative, combining the 
qualities of a rich full-bodied wine 
with the active tonic properties 
of ‘SANATOGEN’ Nerve 
Tonic Food. 








‘SANATOGEN’ 


TONIC WINE 
9 = otic D iis 











The word ““SANATOGEN " is a Registered Trade Mok 4 





« Cvs-92 





BRONCHITIS 
ASTHMA 4am 
CATARRH 


POTTER'S 
gives 
INSTANT # 

RELIEF 









Every home ! 
should keep = 4 

atin handy. Simply inhale the fumes 
and instant relief is at os experi- 
enced. Unequalled for alf Bronchial 
Troubles, Colds, Coughs, Hay Fever, 
Croup and Whooping Cough. 










ASTHMA REMEDY 


Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/2 including Purchase Tax, 


THE FRENCH CLEANING & 
DYEING CO., LTD. | 

can undertake the CLEANING OF CARPETS 

AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT REMOVAL 

in London area and the Home Counties; of 

collect anywhere in London area, return in 
fortnight. Post inquiries to 

CARPET DEPT., 
81/83 FULHAM HICH ST., S.W.6. 


or "phone: PUTNEY 3617 
‘ 


nel 
PROTECT YOUR HANDS*\\ 


Flexible, durable, comfortable. Do 
not harden. From Ironmongers and 
Stores. 3/11, post 3d. One coupon 
per 
pair. 












GARDEN GLOVES 


TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 
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RALEIGH 


“SUPERBE” CYCLES 


Win on ALL points 


A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LTD., 


INSIST ON THE ORICINAL & GENUINE STURMEY-ARCHER 3- OR 4-SPEED CEAR 
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NOTTINGHAM 





“I’ve compared the performance . 





I’m going to have a 


MORRIS 3 
MORRIS MOTORS LTD + COWLEY NES OXFORD 


of them all... 
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“There’s no doubt,” said the Man-in-the- 
» (he had r a moment left his 

Office) “ that an atmosphere takes it 
out of you. You sit and breathe the same old 
air all day, se sore chum won't have 


the window open.’ 

“But why,” said his knowledgeable friend, 
“don't you =a e some “} those gadgets mee 
VENT-A push ou! 


pings pull in the fresh. There'll an 
new atmosphere about the place in no time.” 


“Name again, please?” asked the Man-in- 
the-Street. 
“ VENT-AXIA.” 


“Damsilly name, but a good ie. I'll see 
the boss about them to-morrow. 


And he did—and for less than a tenner an 
Office a Aas got rid of fug. Better health, 


FOR BETTER AIR CONDITIONS 


VENT- AXIAL 


es Ft ABBey 5166-9 (2) 
Of GLASGOW -MANCMESTER: BIRMINGHAM 











| THE GLENFIELD RECOIL 
VALVE 


FOR DIFFICULT 
REFLUX CONDITIONS 


The Glenfield Recoil Valve is 

a non-return valve evolved 

and periected by us for water 

systems in which reversals of 

flow can be too rapid to allow 

any standard reflux valve to 
be used. 




















Actual service in conditions of 

abnormal severity has fully 
proved that Glenfield Recoil 
Valves are silent in action. 
They neither mask nor conceal, 
but actually prevent, both slam- 
ming and water hammer. 


Our technical publication, ‘“‘ The 
Glenfield Recoil Valve,’’ gives 
full details. Copies may be had 
by responsible enquirers post free 
on application. 




















writes: 

“Cancer is the disease most universally 
dreaded to-day. For years able and de- 
voted men women have sought by 
Research to find its cause and its cure. 
Constantly success in this noble endeavour 
seems to be just round the corner. The 
Royal Cancer Hospital needs the money 
to maintain this fight and, meanwhile, it 
seeks to bring relief to the suffering. 
British , ever kindly in their senti- 
ments, will not withhold their hel 
this great hospital—which never fails to to 
help Sh who appeal to it.” 


Che Royal 
ancer 


Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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KERFOOTS | 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES | 


| as ever. 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 














RATTRAY’S 
aw —_- 
(OLD GOWRIE) 
> mo ar 

TOBACCO 


In these days a pipeful of really 
good tobacco is more than a 
solace, it is a good companion— 
one to be trusted to give con- 
stant pleasure and tranquillity of 
mind. In Old Gowrie you have 
such a companion. It is anold- 
fashioned pressed Virginia, pre- 
pared by hand, and hke old 
friends has lasting qualities. 

A customer writes from the Middle 
East: “The tobacco arrived here 
intact and in very good condition. 
Thank you for your good work and 
for a good tobacco.” 


Obtainable only 
from qd 
| ai 


TOBACCO BLENDER 
Perth, Scotland 
Price 72/- per Ib., Post Paid. 
Send 18/- for sample {-ib. 
tin, Post Free. 














“First-Class” 


BULBS 


Piace your orders now for September celivery 


Single Early Tulips, recommended for 
both indoor and outdoor culture. (Please 
state which required): 
Collection S.E.1. 100 bulbs in 5 named 
choice varieties, 35/- 
Collection S.E.2. 50 bulbs 
choice varieties, 18/64. 
Double Early Tulips for both indoor and 
outdoor growing: 
Collection D.E.1. 100 bulbs in 5 named 
choice varieties, 40/- 
Collection D.E.2. 50 bulbs in 5 named 
choice varieties, 21/- 


in 5 named 


DARWIN Tulips for indoor and outdoor 
growing: 
Collection D.T.1. 100 bulbs in 5 named 
choice varieties, 35/- 
Collection D.T.2. 50 bulbs in 5 named 
choice varieties, 18/6d. 
SarEpene @ MARGISAI: 
mperor, per doz., 5/6d.; per 100, 40/- 
King Alfred, per doz.,@/-: per 100, 45/- 
Cheerfuiness, per doz.,5/- ; per 100, 35/- 


LOWIS cscess) i1., 76 Beston, Lines. id 














The demand for Orlik pipes far exceeds 
the supply, but the quality is still as good 
If you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing a genuine Orlik London-made pipe, 
please write to us for address of the 
nearest Tobacconist who may be able to 


supply you. 


L. ORLIK LTD., 


17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1 


Established 1899 









TOPO 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 


WE FLY MORE PEOPLE 
MORE MILES THAN ANY 
OTHER AIRLINE SYSTEM 
IN THE WORLD 
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Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES | 
Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure | 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or Out. | 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. | 
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DRY FLY 


SHERRY 


oo 


Fworeree Macaw Toso s Co tre 
erry 


PRODUCE OF Bem REC 





This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide. clientele we have 
re-named it— Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD 


Wine Merchants to 1M. ibe King, Wigmore St. V1 











There are good reasons for 
this leadership. Experience 
and Service are two of them. 
A.O.A. offers you twenty-four 
flights each week from the 
capitals of Europe to the 
principal cities of America and 
Mexico. Twice daily from 
London. 

Make your reservations with 
your travel agent or American 
Overseas Airlines, 180 Regent 








WILL R. 


23 BRIDGE ST. ROW, CHESTER 
133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAK 


and get "MAGNA ‘ PRIN 7: S$ (reco) 








ROSE in 











Street, W.1, or 204 Sloane 
Street, S.W.1. Telephone 
Regent 8414. 
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Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO, (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


In Jar 
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APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 





fof - 
@ Ends guesswork 


Ft 
yf / d 
@ Proves thebrly | | 
\ . X 
@ Gives industry 
FACTS 


x 
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The above electron diffraction photograph of zinc — 
made by passing a beam of electrons through the metal 
— reveals secrets of its crystalline structure to an 
expert. This is just one example of photography 
helping industry. 


Can Applied Photoguayphy help you? 
WRITE TO KODAK 


KODAK LTD e DEPT P.529 © KINGSWAY © LONDON e WC2 














* Whether it’s a vegetable pie 
or a pre-war steak and kidney, be 
sure to add some Marmite to bring 
out the flavour and to provide essen- 
tial vitamins. So for the sake of both 
flavour and good health, see that 
Marmite is added to all pies, stews, 
soups and other meat or vegetable 


A concentrated 
Yeast Extract containing Vitamins 


oe Bs complex. dishes. Marmite makes delicious 
tboflavin - 1.5 mg. per ounce. 
Niacin - 16.5 mg. per ounce. Gravy. 


MARMITE. 


In Jars: 1 oz. 8d, 2 oz. 1/1, 4 0z. 2/+, 8 oz. 3/3, 16 oz. 8/9, from all grocers and chemists 
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‘CELANESE’ COMMONSENSE 
FOR MEN.. 















05 ---Say your feet 


When you’re looking for fashion and 





hoping for comfort —how thrilling to 
discover both so happily blended in 
° Arch Preserver Shoes! See them in 


designs as new as tomorrow morning, 






yet with every one of the time-proven 







comfort features retained. 


Brannock fitted at 








DLV 6.20 °R 





-» 14.18 WLw BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 (Wholesale only) 









PUNCH OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI—SEPTEMBER 3 1947 


Abdullas 
for choice 


The most popular brands are: 
“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. ll 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 





HE This is the shape 


Se ial 

















and size 
of 

Weston’s 

Chocolate 


Table Fingers 


| 


| but it’s the test of taste that matters. 


So smooth 


and rich is the chocolate, so crisp and good is the 
| biscuit inside. And you get 20 or more in a quarter 
pound! Your grocer may not always have them, 
but when he can supply you, how delightfully you 


will be rewarded for asking. Price 2/4d. a pound. 


Weston s 


BISCUITS 








Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limite i, at 15-20, Phcenix 


Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly with one additional 


summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, September 3, 1947. 
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